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1. AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES 
IN EMBRYO 


The democratic reforms carried out in the northern 
part of the Republic after the country’s liberation by 
the great Soviet Army from the Japanese imperialist 
rule brought about drastic changes in the economic 
structure of industry and agriculture, making it pos- 
sible to lay a new economic foundation. 

However, due to historical and economic condi- 
tions, changes took place not on the same plane. 

With the nationalization of major industries, facto- 
ries, transport and communication facilities, and 
banks which had belonged to the Japanese imperial- 
ists and comprador capitalists became the properties 
of the State and the entire people. Consequently, in 
these branches, relations of colonial, capitalist exploi- 
tation were completely eliminated, and the state-own- 
ed socialist sector became predominant. The private 
capitalist elements held an insignificant position in 
industrial branches. The cooperative economic sector 
began to grow. 


Industrial Output According to Different Economic 
Forms (in percentage) 


1946 1949 
State and cooperative industries 72.4 90.7 
of which: 
State-owned 72.4 85.5 
Cooperative — 5.2 
Private industries 27.6 9.3 
of which: 
Handicraft 4.4 1.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 
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As is shown in the table, the socialist relations of 
production based on state ownership became pre- 
dominant in industry. Such a change was a direct re- 
flection of the historical, economic conditions of the 
country as a typical colony of the Japanese imperial- 
ists, which hampered the development of national 
euel and placed the handicraft in a very backward 
state. 


But, in agriculture, the picture was quite different. 
Thanks to the Land Reform, the land formerly owned 
by the Japanese imperialists, Korean landlords, pro- 
Japanese, and national traitors was confiscated and 
distributed without compensation to the peasants with 
no or little land. Though the colonial, feudal system of 
agriculture was abolished, individual farming based 
on private ownership of land i.e., small commodity 
economy, became predominant. Unlike industry, the 
state-owned sector — socialist economic form — in 
agriculture was quite insignificant, which can be seen 
clearly in the following table: 


1946 1949 
Categories ‘sown "aol outpu., |sown area{ output 
Zo 7o Yo i) 
Socialist economic | 
form — 1.7 3.2 
of which: 
State-owned ane 1.7 3.2 
Cooperative Ss oe = 
Small commodity 
economic form 94.4 95.1 91.4 
Private capitalist 
economic form 5.6 3.2 5.4 
Total | 100.0 }{ 100.0 { 100.0 [| 100.0 


The characteristic of our agriculture follows direct- 
iv from the historical, economic conditions of the so- 
ciety under merciless colonial, feudal exploitation. 
Our agriculture could not develop into a large-scale 
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capitalist one, small peasant econoiny in semi-serfdom 
was overwhelming. 

As mentioned above, the people’s democratic sys- 
tem was established after liberation and various dem- 
ocratic reforms with the result that industry and agri- 
culture were put on two different economic founda- 
tions: namely, socialist economy on the one hand, and 
on the other, small commodity economy. The time was 
not ripe to solve at once the contradictions betweert 
these two different economic forms. 

After the proletariat took hold of the power, it was 
necessary for the socialist transformation of small 
scale individual farming to develop industry which 
would supply farm implements and fertilizers to the 
countryside, and to enhance the political, ideological 
level of the peasants. 

Moreover, in the northern part of the country after: 
liberation the industry was severely damaged by the 
Japanese imperialists just before and after their col- 
tapse in the Second World War; ‘a shortage of techni- 
cal personnel and raw materials was acute; and parti- 
cularly the territory was divided into two parts dué 
to the U.S. imperialists’ occupation of South Korea. 
Accordingly, time was required for an overall rehabili- 
tation and development of industry. Besides, many 
individual peasants were at low level in political and 
ideological aspects. Under these conditions small com- 
modity economy in agriculture was destined to keep. 
its leading position for a considerable length of time. 

This, however, does not mean that our agriculture 
was to develop along a capitalist path. 

In the beginning of 1947 when land reform and 
other democratic reforms had already been carried 
out, the people in the North were confronted with the 
task of developing further the results of them, and 
gradually leading the national economy to socialism 
in a planned way by relying on large-scale nationals 
ized industries. 

Industrial productivity was raised by skilfully 
combining the state-owned, cooperative, and private 
capitalist economy while guaranteeing the mainte< 
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nance of the leading position of the state-owned and 
co-operative economy. On the other hand, in agricul- 
ture a series of measures ‘were taken to impose re- 
sirictions on capitalist elements, intensify the euid- 
ance, control, and aid by the state, and strengthen 
material, technical foundations for a rapid develop- 
ment of agriculture, keep a proper balance with in- 
dustry, improve the living standards of the peasants, 
and raise their political and ideological level. 

To strengthen economic relations between urban 
and rural districts a new taxation and credit system 
was introduced, and the state-owned and consumers’ 
trade net-work was newly set up and expanded. 

Thanks to the democratic reforms, the rehabilita- 
tion and development of our national economy made 
a rapid progress. 

Our agriculture shook off its feudal landownership 
and began to get positive aid from industry. As a re- 
sult, in 1948, grain output reached 2.668.000 tons, or 
10.4 per cent greater than the peak level of the pre- 
tiberation year, thereby converting the northern part 
of the country into a food-surplus zone. Besides, live- 
stock breeding and cultivation of industrial crops 
also achieved marked results. 

The total industrial output, major agricultural 
produce and the growth of livestock are shown in the 
following table: 

(in percentage) 


ne 
1946 1947 1948 1949 


Total industrial output , 100 189 263 337 
Major agricultural produce 
grain 100 109 141 140 
cotton 100 75 230 507 
cocoon 100 120 175 296 
Number of domestic animals 
cattle 100 129 15] 167 
hogs 100 181 193 300 
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Thanks to the rapid growth of agricultural produc- 
tion, relations between industry and agriculture were 
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able to keep a balance to a certain extent. Thev. how- 
ever, were at a lower stage, and on a weak founda- 
tion. This can be explained by the fact that our indus- 
try was at the stage of rehabilitation, and according- 
ly its demands on agriculture were not so great. 


Our agriculture was yet to get rid of the small com- 
modity production of individual peasants relying on 
backward farming methods. 

Before liberation the share of industry in the 
northern part of the country was 60 per cent in the 
nation’s total industrial output, while marketable rice 
reached 30 per cent, and wheat and barley only about 
9C¢ per cent. However, marketable grain gradually in- 
creased, along with the development of agriculture 
after liberation. It was obvious that the economic 
foundation of individual farming would sooner or 
later lose its balance with the rapidly developing in- 
dustry. Moreover, it was self-evident that the back- 
wardness of live-stock breeding and cultivation of in- 
industrial- crops, of which the former held 5 per ceni 
and the latter 2 per cent in our agriculture in the days 
of Japanese imperialists’ rule, could not be easily 
eliminated under small commodity economy. 

Taking the above-mentioned conditions into full 
consideration, the Workers’ Party of Korea and the 
Government of the D.P.R.K. already in the period of 
peaceful construction founded machine-hire stations 
as the first step for mechanization of agriculture, and 
established agricultural and live-stock farms so as te 
play a leading role in socialist transformation of our 
agriculture and exhibit the superiority of large scale 
farming to individual farmers. 

During the just Fatherland Liberation War, a 
series of important changes took place in the economic 
field. In view of the fact that the enemy ruthlessly de- 
stroyed industrial facilities, the Party and Govern- 
ment turned special attention to the development of 
agriculture. As a result, our agriculture, overcoming 
every difficulty and hardship, could meet the demands 
for grain of the front and rear. 
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During the war time, a great many changes took 
place in the countryside. 

Almost all rural villages were destroyed or burnt 
down and numerous peasants were killed; 370,000 
hectares of farm land were damaged; 90,000 hectares 
ot arable land abandoned; and most of the irrigation 
and river-dyke facilities destroyed. 

As of the end of 1952, the number of draught ani- 
mals was reduced to 65 per cent compared with the 
pre-war year, and the hogs 58 per cent. A consider- 
able number of farm implements and daily necessities 
were lost. In short, agricultural production was hit 
very hard. Consequently, the sown area and grain 
output during the war time showed a sharp decline 
compared with 1948, as is seen in the following table. 


(in perceniage) 
1948 1951 1952 1953 


Sown area 100 89.2 95.6 97.4 
Grain output 100 84.9 91.9 87.2 


The damage inflicted on agriculture was not con- 
fined to grain output. Live-stock, industrial crops,. 
fruit growing, sericulture, and other various side- 
lines, too, suffered severely. Consequently, the number 
of poor peasants increased in the countryside to be- 
come the prey of exploitation in various shapes by 
rich peasants and profiteers. 

During the war, however, many new positive ele- 
ments appeared to play the role of correcting the 
situation. 

A new factor of the positive changes in our agri- 
culture during the war time was a growth of the so- 
cialist economic form; first of all, the rapid growth 
of the state agricultural and live-stock farms; second- 
ly, the expansion of machine-hire stations; thirdly, the 
germination of cooperative econoiny based on joint 
labour, a long-standing practice of the peasanis. 

In the period of peaceful construction the Party: 
and Government had begun to set up state agricul-. 
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{ural and live-stock farms as a new form of farming. 
on grass-land, fallow land, and live-stock farms for- 
merly owned by the Japanese imperialists, orchards 
which had been confiscated according to the Law of 
Land Reform. However, it was during the war time 
that the state farms began to make a full scale devel- 
opment. Their first and foremost task was to restore 
rapidly the severely war-damaged live-stock breeding 
and to supply the front with necessary meat. 


With the adoption of the Cabinet Decision in Juné 
1951, which envisaged a large-scale expansion of live- 
stock farms run by the state, province, city, and coun~ 
ty, the state agricultural and live-stock farms entered 
upon a new stage, 


The state agricultural and  live-stock farms 
erew from 16 (nine were farms and seven orchards) 
with an area of 6,000-7,000 hectares to 213 with an. 
drea of more than 57,000 hectares in 1953. 


Thanks to the enormous material and technical 
aid of the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies, 
the newly born state agricultural and live-stock farms 
consolidated their foundation and made technical im- 
provement. They played a great role, even under the 
arduous conditions of war, in the rehabilitation and. 
development of live-stock farming and fruit growing, 
thereby meeting the demands of the front. Besides, 
the fallow lands and mountain slopes were rationally 
eee which also provided the war refugees with 
job. 

During the period 1950-53 the number of farm ma- 
chine-hire stations increased from 5 to 15, tractors 
from 149 to about 500 (in terms of 15 h.p.), and the 
total acreage tilled by machines from about 6,000 
hectares to more than 94,000. 


_ During the war time, the peasants organized joint 
labour on a wide scale. For increasing agricultural 
production the Party and Government rendered them 
positive aid to overcome the difficulties caused by the 
lack of labour power and draught animals. At the same 
time guidance was given to organize rationally and 
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make a good use of ox-share-teams and labour-ex- 
change-teams, which had been practised in our coun- 
tryside on the principle of mutual aid and cooperation. 
As a result, from 1951 on their significance and role 
were further heightened. The entire peasants came to 
realize that without a closer cooperation among them- 
selves sticcessful farming in the war time was im- 
possible. The actual situation taught them a good les- 
son. Consequently, in the countryside a new form of 
cooperative labour, not merely of temporary, seasonal 
nature, but of the year-round not only in the farm work 
but also in side-line production, began to emerge in 
many districts. 

In the light of the actual conditions, the Party and 
Government adopted in February 1953 a dicision, as 
the first step, on organizing and developing gradually 
side-line cooperatives among the peasants, in addition 
to a series of measures to give financial and material 
did to the hewly organized cooperatives by exempting 
them from sales tax when they marketed their produce. 


Indeed, agricultural side-line cooperatives in the 
countryside were a germination of cooperative economy 
in our agriculture, which emerged amidst the flame of 
war. They were endowed with a great historic mission. 
Though the number of the side-line co-ops was small, 
some of the newly organized co-ops went beyond the 
live-stock breeding and other side-lines and extended 
their collective activities to full-scale farming. 

As of July 1953, in the northern part of the country 
there were 174 agricultural co-ops (of which 72 were 
side-line co-ops) comprising 2,400 peasant households. 


Distribution of Co-ops 


Cities & Provinces Number 
Pyongyang — 
South Pyongan Prov. 7 
North Pyongan Prov. 32 
Jagang Prov. 10 
Hwanghai Prov. 12 


Kangwon Prov. 80 


South Hamkyung Prov. 24 
North Hamkyung Prov. 9 
Kaesong — 
Total 174 


As is seen in the table, Kangwon Province was at 
the top in the number of co-ops by that time. It was 
due to the fact that many of the Front Joint-work 
Teams organized from 1951 in the districts near the 
front were reorganized into co-operatives. 

The Front Joint-work Teams were originally or- 
ganized with the youth in the main, after their families 
had been evacuated to places of safety. The young peo- 
ple worked on the land in close cooperation while posi- 
tively giving aid to the front. In its initial stage there 
existed no definite system and discipline, but the teams 
eradually came to assume the specific feature of co- 
operative economy. Membership of the team ranged 
irom 50 to 200. 

_ The Keunro Agricultural Co-op in Keumhwa Coun- 
ty, Kangwon Province, led by Hero of Labour Yoo 
Kwang Ryul, has grown from a Front Joint-work Team. 
Along with the sideline co-op, the Front Joint-work 
Team in Kangwon Province represented an agricul- 
tural co-operative in embryo in our country. 

It is worth mentioning that a considerable number 
of agricultural co-ops emerged during the war directly 
from ox-share-teams or labour-exchange-teams with- 
out going through the stage of cooperative side-line 
economy. 

Such socialist forms in the rural economy came in- 
to existence under the correct guidance of the Party 
and Government in the course of the just Fatherland 
Liberation War. These enabled our agriculture to de- 
velop. Grain output in the second year of the war was 
oreater than in the first year, and that in the third year 
bigger than in the second year, overcoming ordeals 
of the war. And these co-ops, the backbone of the coun- 
tryside, were to play a big role in the socialist transfor- 
mation of our agriculture. It meant that a material 
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foundation was laid for our agriculture to make a 
steady progress after the war. Such a result, as Pre- 
mier Kim I] Sung remarked, was attained thanks to 
the agricultural policy of the Workers’ Party of Korea 
taken in the early days of the war for a gradual conver- 
sion of the scattered individual farming into coopera- 
tive one while developing the state farms. 
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Il. NECESSITY OF SOCIALIST TRANS- 
FORMATION OF AGRICULTURE 


When the Korean people’s heroic struggle to defend 
the freedom and independence of the country against 
the armed aggressors with the U.S. imperialists as 
their ringleader and the traitorous Syngman Rheeites 
ended in an historic victory of the Korean people, the 
Workers’ Party of Korea and the Government of the 
Republic put forward the most important and difficult 
task which called for a speedy rehabilitation and devel- 
opment of the war-devastated national economy in 
order to further strengthen the democratic revolution- 
ary base in the northern part of the country, and to 
stabilize and improve the deteriorated people’s living 
conditions. 

The post-war development of the national economy 
was in line with the priority development of heavy in- 
dustry along with the rapid development of light in- 
dustry and agriculture, with a view to laying the foun- 
dation for socialist industrialization in the northern 
part of the country. 

However, to rapidly develop agriculture was an r- 
gent question as the material living standard of the 
people deteriorated by the war had to be raised without 
delay; necessary grains, meat, and raw materials had 
to be supplied to the speedily rising industry and urban 
inhabitants; and a balance between industry and agri- 
culture had to be kept. 

In the post-war era our major industries were ra- 
pidly reconstructed, better than their original forms. 
They are equipped with up-to-date machines sent from 
the Soviet Union, the Chinese People’s Republic and 
other People’s Democracies. Under these circum- 
stances, agriculture had to keep pace with the qualita- 
tive changes taking place in industry. 
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The post-war rehabilitation and development of the 
national economy was followed by a rapid increase 
in the urban population and the steady growth of peo- 
ple’s income. 

The number of workers and office employees in- 
creased to 145.5 per cent and people’s income to more 
than 175 per cent in the Three-Year National Economic 
Plan. And it is quite obvious that during the First Five- 
Year Plan they will grow more rapidly. More grains 
and vegetables will be required for meeting the grow 
ing demands of the people. 

The rapid increase of the population in industrial 
districts, constant improvement of the people’s living 
standards, development of the food processing in- 
dustry, and expansion of the areas under orchards, in- 
dustrial crops and fodder raised the question of in- 
creasing grain yields. 

It was also expected that the demand for industri- 
al crops and domestic animals would grow. Large- 
scale factories such as textile mills, silk mills, and a 
meat packing plant were newly built. These factories 
had to secure raw materials from agriculture. Need- 
less to say that large amounts of cotton, cocoon, do- 
mestic animals and other raw materials are needed 
to feed these factories. 

Premier Kim Il Sung remarked, “We are not liv- 
ing on a solitary island, but in a family of the socialist 
people’s democratic camp formed with the Soviet U- 
nion, the first-rank industrial country, the Chinese 
People’s Republic and the People’s Democracies. In 
fact we are provided with favourable conditions for 
purchasing the necessary materials in the socialist 
market. But we must do everything to produce neces- 
sary things by ourselves. We must not rely on the so- 
cialist market for every thing.” 

Consequently, a radical change was required in 
production not only of grain but also of industrial 
crops as well as in live-stock breeding. 

Our agriculture had to meet the ever increasing 
demands for grain and raw materials. However, our 
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agriculture suffered a severe damage during the war, 
and its foundation was shaken considerably. 

The number of poor peasants or war-sufferers with 
little or no food to feed themselves increased consider- 
ably. 

It was clear that so long as the individual farm- 
ing remained as ever, the post-war rehabilitation and 
development of agriculture would be delayed; in- 
dustry would not be able to make a rapid progress, 
and the problem of poor peasants would not be solved; 
accordingly, a rapid enhancement of people’s living 
standards could not be expected. Therefore, the only 
way out was the socialist transformation of individual 
farming, i.e., cooperativization of agriculture. 

The Sixth Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Workers’ Party of Korea, convened immediately after 
the truce, in August 1953, taking into account the 
actual situation and conditions, recognized it as one 
of the most important tasks in agriculture to gradu- 
ally convert individual farming into cooperative one so 
as to enable our countryside to embark upen the road 
of socialism. Indeed, this course was in accordance 
with the lawfulness of social economic development in 
Korea, and it was of great historic significance for the 
rooting out of the contradictions existed between in- 
dustry — the key branch of national economy — and 
agriculture, and for promotion of revolution and So- 
cialist construction in the northern part of the coun- 
try. 

I shall dwell in detail on agricultural co-opera- 
tion — a socialist transformation — in the northern 
part of the country. 

Agricultural co-operation in the northern part of 
the country was connected, first of all, with the basic 
political task in the transition period of eradicating 
every possibility for the capitalist exploitation system 
to revive. 

The individual farming, in its essence, falls under 
the same category of capitalism. Lenin said: “So 
long as we live in a country of small peasantry as in 
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Russia, the economic base for capitalism is firmer 
than that for Communism... The internal enemies 
adhere to small commodiiy economy.” (Lenin’s Com- 
plete Works, Russian ed., Vol. 31, p. 483) This pro- 
position is applicable tc the actuai conditions of Korea. 


To eradicate any possibility of revival of 
capitalism, not only indusiry but also agriculture 
must be built on the basis of socialist relations of 
preduction. 

There still existed in the North landlords, com- 
prador capitalists and other exploiters who had been 
overthrown as a_ result of the democratic reformis. 
However, some of them kept longing for the restora- 
tion of their past staius. The land reform dealt a 
severe blow at rich peasanis, but they still remained 
as a class. Accordingiy, the relations of exploitation 
in various forms were to be seen in the countryside, 
and new rich peasants emerged, though small in 
number. Some peasants who became rich after the 
land reform would practise usury, hire hands instead 
of doing their job themselves, and, to the worst, in- 
dulge in profit seeking. 

The sale of land was restricted and the tenant 
system was abolished. However, so long as the farm- 
ing was based on individual management, it was im- 
possible to expect the end of class differentiation 
among the peasant masses. 


Comrade Kim II Sung clearly pointed out the 
nature of surviving or newly emerging rich peasants 
in the countryside and the necessity to suppress it: 


“Such a road which some peasants are going 
along is alien to the Party line. Our Party is march- 
ing forward along the road to socialism in which ex- 
ploitation of man by man is unknown. We must 
restrain such deviating act. We must realize that the 
people who like the system of exploitation of man 
by man will come to welcome Syngman Rhee. The 
actual life proves this.” (For the Rehabilitation and 
Development of the Post-War National Economy, 
p. 381) 
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It was evident that without eliminating capitalist 
exploitation, socialist construction and strengthening 
of the democratic base in ‘the northern part of the 
country were unthinkable. In order to eradicate in 
the countryside exploiters who are against socialist 
construction and to strengthen the democratic base it is 
essential to carry out the socialist transformation of 
the individual farming. 

To speak cf rich peasants, they made litile devel- 
opment in the days of the Japanese imperialists’ rule, 
assuming the nature of small land owners. 

The land reform carried out in the northern part 
of the country not only abolished the landlord class 
but hit rich peasants hard. As a result, their share 
in sown area after the land reform in 1946. rated at 
only 3.2 per cent and 5.6 per cent in output. Judging 
from the figures, it is estimated that the rich peasant 
households numbered only about 2-3 per cent of the 
total peasant households. 

Though ihere emerged small number of rich peas- 
ants after the land reform, their advance was check- 
ed. During the war time rich-peasanit economy 
showed a sharp decline — to 0.6 per cent — due 
chiefly to the war damage, and class struggle 
vigorously unfclded during the period. 

However, during the war time exploitation in the 
countryside inclined to be intensified. It was due to 
the fact that some of the well-to-do peasants, taking 
advantage of hardship the war inflicted upon the 
majority of the peasants, resorted to exploitation in 
various shapes, and above all, profit-seeking of 
merchants and speculators became very active. | 


Agricultural co-operation came to be a keen 
objective requirement for a planned development of 
the national economy. With socialization of the means 
of production in industry following various democratic 
reforms, the basic principles cf socialist economy and 
the laws of the planned, balanced development of 
economy began functioning. But agriculture which 
depended upon small commodity economy was in a 
different conditicn. Until then, the role of the staie 
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in controlling the individual farming was not notable. 
In a word, the agricultural plan for individual farm- 
ing was limited to set general production targets. 
Unless the contradiction between industry and agri- 
culture — two key branches of the national economy 
— was solved, a rapid, planned and balanced develop- 
ment of the national economy could hardly be ex- 
pected. 

It was keenly required, in view of the basic task of 
reconstructing the national economy after the war, to 
transform agriculture into socialist one through co- 
operation, so that the principles of socialist economy 
would apply also to agriculture. Especially the 
severe three-year long war brought about in the 
countryside a shortage of labour power, draught 
animais, and farm implements, so that a large number 
of peasants were unable to farm individually. Not- 
withstanding such measures taken in the war time by 
the Party and Government as to expand the 
machine-hire stations and to newly establish the 
draught animal-hire stations in the countryside, there 
still remained the shortage of labour power, draught 
animals and farm implements. Due to the dislocation 
of a vast number of inhabitants during the war, there 
appeared a certain disproportion between farm lands 
and labour power. Some peasants had too much land, 
while ofhers had only labour power with no land. 

Therefore, co-operation in agriculture was the only 
way to find an early solution of the shortage of labour 
power, draught animals, and farm implements and to 
remedy the disproportion between labour power and 
land cultivation. 


The question of agricultural cooperation had a 
direct bearing on the political task of strengthening 
further the worker-peasant alliance with the workin, 
class as the lead, and of solving the question of poor 
peasanis in the northern part of the country. 

As stated above, the abolition of feudal landowner- 
ship by the land reform brought a radical change to 
the class structure in the countryside. The landlord 
class was swept away; rich peasants were placed under 
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a tight control; most cf the pcor peasants and farm 
labourers who had occupied the majority of the farm 
population became well-to-do peasants and they were 
now the central force in the countryside. 

Despite every kind of aid rendered by the Govern- 
ment, the peasants who had little or sterile farm land, 
nor draught animals nor other major means of pro- 
duction failed to improve their living conditions, but 
remained to be subject to various shapes of exploita- 
tion by the elements of rich peasants. 

True, a series of policies after the land reform 
restricting the capitalist elements kept our agriculture 
from traversing the road of capitalism which would 
result in a sharp class differentiation, that is, large- 
scale farms on the one hand and mass impoverish- 
ment on the other. However, during the war the in- 
dividual farming sank to further impoverishment on 
account of the shortage of labour power, draught 
animals, and farm implements. Consequently the 
number of poor farmers increased. Particularly in 
mcountaincus and coastal areas, the poor peasants 
ee about 30 per cent cf the total peasant house- 
hoids. 

The Workers’ Party of Korea and the Government 
of the D.P.R.K. showed special concern for the stabili- 
zation and improvement of life of the war-sufferers 
and poor farmers. A series of measures were taken 
to solve the question of poor peasants, but much was 
left to be done. Therefore, the Party and Government, 
Tegarding the question as very urgent in agriculture, 
pointed the road to agricultural cooperativization in 
accordance with Marxist-Leninist teachings to bring 
about a complete solution of this question in the next 
few years. 

So far we have dwelt upon the necessity of agri- 
cultural cooperation in Korea. It must also be dealt 
with from a different angle, that is, in connection 
with the basic tasks of our revolution. Today the Ko- 
Tean people are confronted with the task of anti-im- 
perialist, anti-feudal democratic revolution and the 
peaceful unification of the country. What significance 
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has the agricultural cooperativization — socialist trans- 
formation of agriculiure — in the northern part of the 
country in relation to the cause of our revolution? 

Unless the people’s democratic system established 
in the North and its economic foundation, that is, the 
democratic base in the North is strengthened, the 
country’s unification is unthinkable. 

The report and decision of the November Plenum 
in 1954 of the Central Committee of the Workers’ 
Party of Korea pointed out: 


“Today our Party regards it as one of the most 
imiportant tasks in the agricultural policy to convert 
gradually the peasantry from the scattered individual 
farming to collective management and to lead our 
couniryside toward socialist development... En- 
surance of a further, over-all upsurge in the national 
econcmy of our Republic by a rapid development of 
agriculture simultaneously with industry will serve 
as a powerful, material guaraniee for the promotion 
of the peaceful unification of the country split into 
two parts by the U.S. imperialists and traitorous 
Syngman Rhee clique.” 

So, the socialist development of the national econo- 
my in the northern part of the country will not only 
promote the country’s peaceful unification by 
strengthening the ‘revolutionary democratic base but 
also play, upon the realization of -unification, a deci- 
sive role in rehabilitating and developing rapidly the 
ruined economy of the southern part and in leading 
it toward a further development. 

Next, agricultural cooperation is a decisive factor 
in strengthening the worker-peasant alliance under 
the leadership of the working class, the basic motive 
power for victory in revolution. The worker- -peasant 

alliance is to be strengthened only on a new material 
foundation for solving completely the question of 
poor peasants and improving the living conditions of 
the entire peasants by raising further agricultural 
production. The struggle against exploiters and 
speculators in the course of agricultural cooperativiza- 
tion will aid positively in strengthening the worker- 
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peasant alliance. It will also have the same effect on 
the South Korean peasants. Today the South Korean 
peasants are driven into the miserable conditions ‘due 
to the plundering policy of the U.S. imperialists and 
Syngman Rhee clique. 

In order to deceive the South Korean farmers who 
know what the land reform enforced in the northern 
part of the country meant, the Syngman Rheeites 
adopted their version of “agrarian reform’’, saying: 
“Landlords are no longer to be seen and the condi- 
tions of the peasants are improved.” 

But the “agrarian reform” was to sell by yearly 
instalments the land owned by landlords to the peas- 
ants turning them into debtors. It was only a 
mechanism which enabled the U.S. imperialists and 
Syngman Rhee puppet regime, in lieu of landlords, 
rob the peasants of 60-70 per cent of the total yield 
by every possible means. Accordingly, the true state 
of affairs in South Korea is brought to light. 

Exploitation by the laridlords and usurers has 
become intensified further, and economic burdens im- 
posed upon the peasants are mounting from year by 
year. Consequently, the majority of middle peasants 
are reduced to poor peasants or farm labourers, and 
the number of those who quit farming is rapidly 
increasing. 

Under these conditions, if the South Korean peas- 
ants have chance to see the development of agricul- 
ture and the sweeping improvement in the peasants’ 
life in the northern half, it will be a precious, living 
example for them. And they will become the fervent 
supporter of the Workers’ Party of Korea and the 
Government of the D.P.R.K. 

Agricultural cooperation in the northern part of 
the country is economically an inevitable course in 
the development of the national economy, and politi- 
cally it is of great significance for promoting the 
peaceful unification of the country. 

During the arduous war time no small number of 
the peasants had experienced the superiority of joint 
labour, and began to organize agricultural co-ops 


voluntarily under the guidance of the Workers’ Party 
of Korea and the Government of the D.P.R.K. It was 
also evident that the rapid reconstruction of industry 
and the enormous technical and economic aid given 
by the Soviet Union, the People’s Republic of China 
and other People’s Democracies served to promote 
the agricultural cooperative movement. 

Comrade Kim Il Sung said on the necessity and 
lawfulness of agricultural cooperativization in the 
northern part of the country: 


“The agricultural cooperative movement is a Te- 
flection of matured conditions at the present stage of 
the development of the country and the lawful, objec- 
tive requirement of social development.” (For the Re- 
habilitation and Development- of the Post-War Na- 
tional Economy, Korean ed., p. 346) 
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II. DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


On the basis of initial experience gained during 
the war-time and in conformity with the necessity 
arising from the rehabilitation and construction of the 
national economy in the post-war days as well as the 
matured conditions, the Central Committee of the 
Workers’ Party of Korea, at its Sixth Plenum held in 
August 1953, outlined the task of the gradual trans- 
formation of agriculture along socialist lines. 

Socialist transformation of the individual farming 
in our country by way of agricultural co-operation 
signifies a revolutionary change. 

Land reform means the first stage in agricultural 
revolution, and the change-over to co-operative econo- 
my means the second stage which is of decisive signi- 
ficance for the all-round development of the country. 

Comrade Kim I] Sung referred to the great signi- 
ficance of agricultural co-operation in our country: 


“To cooperativize our individual peasant economy, 
which has a history of several thousand years, means 
a radical change in the development of agriculture in 
our country. It will exert tremendous influence on the 
all-round development of economy and politics in our 
country, expedite the growth of socialist elements in 
the countryside and ensure an ultimate victory of so- 
cialism.” (For the Post-War Rehabilitation and Devel- 
opment of the National Economy, pp. 273-274) 

Marxism-Leninism teaches us that socialist trans- 
formation of agriculture is necessary and, at the same 
time, it is the most difficult historic task to be coped 
with after the working class have seized power. 

As was mentioned above, in the northern part of 
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Korea we were provided with the necessity for agri- 
cultural co-operation and with a number of preliminary 
conditions for it. 

The people’s democratic power established in our 
country, the firm worker-peasant alliance led by the 
working class, and the leading role of socialist in- 
dustries in the national economy — all this constitut- 
ed the essential material conditions for socialist 
transformation of our countryside in the interests of 
peasants. 

We had to take into full consideration the facts 
that our industries suffered severe damage during the 
war, Our peasanis were inexperienced in the organiza- 
tion and management of co-operative economy and 
that their cultural and technical standards were still 
low. 

The Party Central Committee, therefore, worked 
out the basic line of organizing on an experimental 
basis and developing step by step several agri- 
cultural ‘co-operatives in some areas on the princi- 
ples of granting private ownership of land and the 
means of production. It also outlined the experi- 
mental organization of agro-stock-breeding and agro- 
fishing co-operatives in the mountainous and coastal 
areas where small peasants make up a greater pro- 
portion. 

In this way, agricultural co-operation in our coun- 
iry carefully started its organization to gain experi- 
ence so as to assure its future development. 


1. EXPERIMENTAL STAGE 


After the Sixth Plenum of the Central Committee 
of the Workers’ Party of Korea in August 1953, the 
organization of co-operatives of various forms was 
started in all rural villages of the country with pro- 
gressive peasants and poor peasants as the centre. 

They studied the experiences of the Soviet Union, 
the People’s Republic of China and the other People’s 
Democracies wiih regard to the organization and 
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management of agricultural co-operatives. They drew 
lessons and followed the example. 

Co-operatives at that time were varied in organi- 
zation and management and their position was difler- 
ent from each other. Co-operatives took a different 
approach to the questions as to ownership of land, 
draft animals and other farm implements, distribution 
of incomes and assessment of work done. 

Such a different approach was due to the facts: 

First, all peasants were not in the same level in 
their’ consciousness. 

Secondly, demands of peasants were different 
according to their economic status and local customs. 


Peasants who owned fertile land but short of 
manpower wished to pool labour, on the condition that 
share should be distributed according to the size of 
land they coniributed or each would have harvest 
from his own land. Peasants with insufficient land 
and poor peasants wished to merge land and have 
their share distributed according to work done; others 
held that share should be distributed in due consider- 
ation of both the land contributed and work done. 

In the districts where there were large tracts of 
farm land, demands for distribution of harvest accord- 
ing to work done prevailed, while in the areas short 
of land demands for distribution of harvest according 
to the size of land contributed prevailed. 


As demands of peasants were not the same, the 
form of management was different. Many co-opera- 
tives came into being with different characters. 


In the light of such situation, the Centra] Com- 
mittee of the Party correctly examined and analyzed 
characteristic features of the organization and man- 
agement of co-operatives, and issued in January 1954 
a directive concerning the organization of agricultural 
co-operative economy. The directive provided for the 
forms of co-operatives suited to the practical condi- 
tions of the country and made clear the fundamental 
principles to be observed in the course of organizing 
and managing co-operatives. And it referred to the 
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guidance and help to the newly organized co-opera- 
tives by the Party and Governmeni. 

Accerding to the directive the then existing co- 
Operatives were classified into three forms. 

First Form. Mutual aid team which functions all 
the year round belongs to this form. It is an advanced 
form compared with the ox-share-team and labour-ex- 
change-team which function only during the farming 
season. Work is done in common but the land, draft 
animals and farm implements remained in the hands 
of private peasants. In this case, socialist principles 
does not operate in the distribution of harvesi. But 
mutual-aid teams can accumulate common funds, car- 
ry out land construction in common, and operate side- 
line in common, thus creating conditions for develop- 
ing themselves orto a higher stage. 

Second Form. Land is contributed for common 
economy of a co-operative, but private ownership of 
land is still retained. But peasants who join the. co- 
operative of this form are allowed to own their fruit 
trees, and some plot for themselves. The contributed 
land is assessed and given grade. Grading is effected 
according to the kind of land — paddy or dry fields 
and its area, or in some cases iis fertility. Work in the 
commonly owned land is done collectively and work 
done is assessed every day according to its qtrality 
and quantity. 

It is, therefore. necessary to establish an accurate 
norm on each work and ccrrecily assess the fulfilment 
of the norm. A co-op can make use of privately owned 
draft animals and farm implements in common, as in 
the co-op of the first form, or procure them to make 
common property with the money contributed by the 
members or with other funds. And privately-owned 
draft animals and farm implements owned by indi- 
vidual co-op members can be procured by instalments 
with the consent of the owner. 

How then is the harvest distributed? 

A certain amount of harvest is set aside for seed, 
for payment of fertilizer, utilization fees of machines 
and irrigation facilities, other production expenses, 
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tax-in kind, and for common reserves and cultural and 
social purposes. The rest are then distributed to mem- 
bers according to the grade of land contributed and 
work-days. 

The rate of distribution for the contributed land 
shall not exceed 20 per cent of the net harvest (pro- 
ductive expenditure, tax-in-kind and common reserves 
excluded). When the land owner fails to earn 120 
workdays a year, he would not be entitled to distribu- 
tion of share for the land he contributed. In such case, 
he gets his share of distribution only on the basis of 
his workdays. | 

But if his failure to perform 120 workdays is due 
to his long illness or unavoidable circumstances, he 
may receive his share for the !and he contributed with 
the consent of the co-op members. 

In the second form of co-op, 5 to 10 per cent of the 
net incomes (excluding expenditure for -production 
and tax-in-kind) are set aside for common reserves, 
and 2 to 3 per cent for social and cultural funds. 

Incomes from side-line such as stock-breeding are 
distributed, regardless of the land invested, according 
to workdays, while a certain amount of iticomes is set 
aside to cover the expenses for managing the side- 
line. 


The second form is an advanced one compared 
with the first. Some peasants tend to work hard in his 
own fields but less enthusiastic for working on the 
fields of other members. The second form can prevent 
such tendency. More, the advantages of the first form 
can be further developed; namely, a close combina- 
tion of farming and side-line, work according to a 
unified plan, upsurge of side-line production, division 
of labour and specialization according to the skill of 
each member, rise of labour productivity, and further 
consolidation of the foundation of co-operative econo- 
my by augmenting common property such as draft 
animals and farm implements. 

In the second form the co-op members cultivate 
land jointly and plant right crop on right soil under 
a definite plan, so it is possible to raise land utility 
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rate, introduce advanced farming methods on a com- 
prehensive scale to increase output, and give stimulus 
to each member in his work as the harvest is distri- 
buted according to workdays. 

Third Form. This is the most advanced form of co- 
op. Land, draft animals and major farm implements 
of peasants are turned into co-op ownership by pur- 
chasing them; all farm work is done collectively; and 
side-line is reasonably combined with farming. A cer- 
iain amount of harvest is appropriated for production 
costs, for example, fertilizer and utilization fees of 
machines and irrigation facilities and for seed and 
tax-in-kind, 10-15 per cent of the remaining harvest 
is set aside for common reserves and 2-3 per cent for 
social and cultural funds. Then the resi is distributed 
according to workdays. 

Co-op members of this form is allowed to privately 
own a plot, fruit trees and cattle and keep bees. 

This form is provided with every condition for 
displaying to the full the superiority of co-cperative 
economy, enhancing labour zeal and land utility rate 
and introducing on a comprehensive scale advanced 
technique and machines into farming. 

The Party Central Committee stressed that leading 
personnel in agriculture should take into full consider- 
ation the situation in the given locality and the pre- 
paredness of peasants when organizing co-ops, and 
should help the peasants to choose, at their voluntary 
will, one of the three forms. It also emphasized that 
rules regulating the life of a co-op must not be made 
uniform, but the opinions of co-op members be made 
much of, and co-ops be guided to develop gradually 
from an elementary form to an advanced one. 

In deciding the size of a co-op, managing ability 
and natural and eccnomic conditions must be taken 
intc due consideration. When the size is too big, it is 
difficult to manage; if it is too small, it is impossible 
to display io the full the superiority of co-operative 
eccncmy. Therefore, the Party Central Committee set 
forth the principles of forming a co-op with ten house- 
holds at least and gradually expanding its size. 
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The Party paid closé attention to some members 
who would interpret mechanically the principle of the 
gradual development of co-operatives, from an ele- 
mentary form to an advanced cone, from small scale 
one to large scale one. The Party’s line was that il 
the level of the consciousness of the peasants is high 
and management staffs are well prepared, it is possi- 
ble and necessary to form from the beginning a co-op 
of the-third form on a comparatively big scale. 

Besides, the Party Central Commitiee formulated 
jn detail general principles to be observed in the man- 
agement of agriculiural co-operatives, that is, how to 
establish a democratic system of management, or- 
ganize work better, correctly calculate workdays, 
strengthen labour discipline, keep carefully common 
property, correctly distribute incomes, bocst produc- 
tion and increase the incomes of co-op members. 

The directive of the Party Central Committee was 
of great significance for the development of agricul- 
tural co-operative movement in cur country. 


Thus the peasants who have taken the path of a 
new life, and the Party functionaries and government 
officials have had a correct understanding of what 
road they should take and what tasks they should 
carry out. 

In July 1953, there were 174 agricultural co-opera- 
tives, whereas in March 1954 there were 1,091 (second 
and third forms) embracing 2 per ceni of the total 
peasant households and 1.7 per cent of ihe total farm 
land. The growth of co-ops was faster than expected. 
‘Co-ops of the second form at that time made up 502 
or 46 per cent and the third form 589 or 54 per cent. 
Each co-op comprised on an average 18 households 
and an average of 29 hectares were cultivated by each 
are This shows a slight growth compared with July 
1953. 

For strengihening the newly formed co-ops organi- 
zationally and economically, the Governmem: of the 
D.P.R.K. adopted a decision in March 1954 “On the 
Strengthening and Development of Agricultural Co 
operative Economy.” 
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The decision provided for state registration of co- 
ops in order to guarantee legally the organization of 
co-ops and their economic activities. It was necessary 
to work out standard rules of agricultural co-opera- 
tives, which helped the co-ops in their infancy to draw 
up correctly their respective rules, establish order in 
accordance with the rules and organize and carry out 
their work in a planned way. 

In accordance with the Cabinet Decision, in Au- 
gust 1954 the Ministry of Agriculture drew up and 
published draft standard rules for the co-ops of the 
second and third forms, management regulations, and 
standard norms of work for each grade. 

The decision provided for measures for training 
management staff of co-ops, for establishing a book- 
keeping system in the co-ops. All-round material as- 
sistance from the state was also defined. 

The fundamental principles of organizing and 
managing co-ops and the above-mentioned measures 
taken by the Government greatly stimulated agricul- 
tural co-op members and, moreover, played a tre- 
mendous part in consolidating and developing the 
economic foundation of co-operative economy. 

Newly formed co-operatives received to a consider- 
able extent material arid technical assistance from the 
state as early as in 19054. 

The Government ensured more than 7,000 hectares 
of land for the co-ops which suffered a shortage of 
land; machine-hire stations undertook to till preferen- 
tially over 4,300 hectares of land under 184 co-ops, 
the Peasants’ Bank accommodated the peasants with 
a loan amounting to 80 million won. 

The most important task confronting the newly 
formed co-ops is to increase their produce, improve 
the life of their members and make progress along the 
socialist path. The success or failure depends upon 
leaders and method of guidance. Hence, the Party 
and the Government took a series of measures for 
strengthening in every possible way leadership of 
Party organizations and government bodies in rural 
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districts so that co-ops could operate their economy 
efficiently and in a planned manner. 

Thanks to the enforcement of ihese measures and 
the creative endeavour of co-op members, our co- 
operatives in the experimental stage displayed to the 
full their superiority. 

Co-operatives merged land, broke down unneces- 
sary ridges and undertook to obtain or ameliorate a 
large tract of fields. They planted properly high-yield 
crops on the principle of right crops on the right soil; 
actively introduced new farming technique and ad- 
vanced farming methods; tended the cultivation of 
crops. In this way per-hectare high yields were ensur- 
ed. Spare labour power resulted from collective labour 
was transferred to side-line — stock-breeding, fishery, 
silk-breeding and others. Incidentally, agricultural 
co-operatives as a whole could spare 20-30 per cent 
of labour power and semi-mechanized co-operatives, 
60 per cent. 

Here is a brief account of the achievements made 
in 1954. 

All the provinces taken as a whole, the per-hectare 
yield of grain was 10-50 per cent greater than that of 
individual peasantry, and cash incomes were 2-7 
times as much as individual farming. Consequently, 
the living standards of co-op members, whose lots 
had been hard before they joined co-ops, began to 
improve. 

Common reserve funds, accumulated in accordance 
with the rules, were spent on getting draft animals, 
farm implements and means of production, with the 
result that the material foundation of co-ops was laid 
for their future development. 

The above-mentioned achievements attained by 
our co-ops in their experimental stage show that co- 
operative economy has a great vitality and is superior 
to individual farming, At the same time, they have 
paved the way for all-round development of: agricul- 
ture and improvement of the life of peasants. Co- 
operative members and even individual peasants were: 
convinced that the road to co-operative is the only 
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correct one for them to follow. 

Some co-op members, who had in the early days 
taken a sceptic and wavering attitude toward co-opera- 
ticn, came to have a full knowledge of the supericrity 
of co-operative farming. Some backward elements and 
reactionaries spread ill-wished, hostile demagogues, 
such as “You will lose all your cattle and property 
once you join co-ops,” ‘Back-breaking toil and no 
rest are all you’ll enjoy when you join the co-op,” or 
“Leti’s see, co-op members are doomed to degenerate 
into beggars!”, etc. But actual life smashed all the 
ill-wished, slanderous disparagements. This means 
that we won great victory not only in economic aspect 
but also in political and ideological aspecis. 

The achieveménts attained by our co-ops in all 
fields were made possible due to the facts: 

First, most of our co-ops sprang from a sound 
groundwork of labour-exchange-team, ox-share-team 
or side-line co-cperative; 

Secondly, most progressive peasants and nuclear 
elements in the countryside held from the beginning 
the leading post in co-ops; 

Thirdly, Party organizations and government 
bodies gave correct guidance and help which found 
their way deep into each co-op. 

Such achievements, however, had its reverse side; 
shortcomings and defects remained to be rectified in 
organizational work and management. 

What were then the shortcomings in organization- 
al work? 

First, although it was in the experimental stage, 
agro-stock-breeding and agro-fishing co-operatives 
were very few in number. Co-ops were formed chiefly 
in the plains or intermediate areas. 

Secondly, the principles of voluntariness and 
mutual benefit were not strictly observed in some 
locality. 

In organizing and guiding agricultural co-ops, the 
Party and Government adhered to the Leninist princi- 
ples of neither going ahead tco far nor lagging behind 
the masses. 


But in the early days, there appeared two wrong 
tendencies in organizing co-operatives; one went in 
for the advanced form of bigger scale, although neces- 
sary conditions were not provided and there was no 
experience; the other is to take a passive attitude to- 
wards the creative zeal of peasants for the co-opera- 
tive movement. The latter was more pronounced than 
the former. On the plea of strict adherence to pea- 
sants’ voluntariness in the organization of co-opera-; 
tives, in some villages, certain leading personnel sat 
idle waiting for peasants to organize spontaneously 
co-ops. In other villages, they refused to organize 
more co-ops, as, they explaiiied, there were already 
two or three co-ops in their county. Take another in- 
stance. Such undesirable practice as refusing to re- 
gister new co-ops for several months. was also found 
among some leading personnel. 

Such conservative tendency was also revealed in 
deciding the form and size of co-ops. 

In some rural areas, sticking to the “principle” of 
distribuiing share according to the land invested, some 
leading personnel urged the co-op of third form to or- 
vanize the second form, in disregard of the peasants’ 
will, or refuse to extend the membership of a co-op 
beyond 20-30 households. 

In the experimental stage some executives mechan- 
ically followed the policy of the Party and the Govern- 
ment on organizing several co-ops in éach county on 
an experimental basis. In fact, they had no deep un- 
derstanding of the inner life of co-ops which had just 
come into existence and fell short of experience and 
knowledge necessary for guiding co-ops. This state 
of affairs gave rise to a conservative tendency. 


Undesirable tendencies, in one or another shape, 
were. also found among peasants. Illustrative of this 
was their failure to observe the principle of mutual be- 
nefit. Work was unsatisfactorily done in turning the 
land, draft animals and other means of production in- 
to co-operative ownership in accordance with the 
rules; in some cases they failed to evaluate and pay 
for the privately-owned property placed under 
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co-operative cwnership. 

In the early days of co-ops, various shortcomings 
and defects were found in management. Some co-ops 
failed to take into full consideration their economic 
situation. They, therefore, attempted to invest a huge 
sum of fixed capital on the building of facilities be-. 
yond their power or introducing large-size farm ma- 
chinery, while wasting money and materials for non- 
productive purposes. There were cases, although very 
few, where the co-ops attempted to run too big a 
ae or business on the pretence of managing side- 
ine, 

Besides, we can cite such common practice, though 
varied in nature, as violation of the principle of demo- 
cracy in management, lack of plan in the organization 
of production and labour, levelling of workdays and 
distribution of incomes, improper control of common 
properties, utter neglect or excessive accumulation of 
joint fund. 

Our co-ops have come to see, through their own ex- 
periences and the guidance and assistance of the Party 
and government organs, what harmful consequences 
those shortcomings and defects incidental to the age- 
long individual farming could produce. A definite pro- 
gress has been made in correcting such shortcomings. 
and defects. To root out them remains a major task to. 
be tackled. 


Experience has shown clearly ihat the elimination 
of various complexions of such shortcomings, which 
were found in the inner life of co-ops, hingés first of 
all upon the level of political and business ability of 
co-op managerial personnel and of the capability of 
the leading members of Party and Government organs. 
The truth that all is dependent on the people, parti- 
cularly on the cadres, has been fully borne out through 
the practical work of the co-ops. 

For all their unfavourable natural and economic 
conditions, some co-ops could achieve excellent results 
by rapidly correcting and eliminating shortcomings 
and defects in their work, thanks to the nuclear force 
to be relied upon in pushing the work forward and 
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also to the correct leadership of the local Party and 
Government organs. But some other co-operatives 
which had no nuclear force in their organization and 
could not receive proper guidance from the Party and 
Government bodies, could not attain good results, 
though they had extremely favourable natural and 
economic conditions. From this fact can we draw a 
lesson of greatest significance. 

The November (1954) Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Workers’ Party of Korea which discussed 
the ways and means for a rapid development of agri- 
culture, on the basis of what co-operatives achieved 
in the experimental stage, set forth the task of boldly 
developing co-operatives and eliminating the short- 
comings and defects in the organizational work and 
management. 

The November Plenum took a series of important 
measures to bring about decisive improvement in the 
work of giving guidance to the co-operatives. As a 
result, guiding bodies were newly set up in the Party 
and Government organs at all levels; the state gave 
more material and technical assistance to the agro- 
livestock breeding co-ops and agro-fishing co-ops 
organized in the mountainous or coastal areas; the 
work of training co-op managerial staffs was advanc- 
ed with a view to meeting the growing demands for 
them; from 1955 every co-operative had to conduct 
production under the state plan in order to ensure a 
balanced development of cooperative economy; forms 
of the account-book and note-book used in the co-op- 
eratives were unified; clerks from local branches of 
the Peasants’ Bank were mobilized to help the co-ops 
to do exact account and book-keeping. 


The November Plenum of the Central Committee 
of the Workers’ Party of Korea opened up a new era 
for co-operative movement in our country, an era of 
transition from the trial stage to the stage of full- 
scale development. The national conference of model 
high-yielding peasants and the conference of co-op 
managers held in January 1955, roused, by their ap- 
peals, the broad masses of peasants to a struggle for 


the realization of the decisions of the November 
Plenum of the Party Central Committee, and at the 
same time called them to the new life of cooperatives. 


2, MASS CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


The successes achieved by the co-ops at the 1903- 
1954 trial stage gave a strong stimulus to the further 
development of co-operative movement. As early as 
the late autumn of 1954, that is, after the year’s harvest 
season, the organization of agricultural co-operatives 
started in every village of our country en masse. The 
November Plenum of the Party Central Committee 
attached an especially great importance to co-opera- 
tive movement. 

In the struggle for implementing the Plenum deci- 
sions, the vast majority of peasants vied with each 
other in taking the new road of co-operation indicated 
by the Party. There were, of course, bitter struggles 
between the new and old. The struggle developed in 
different ways among the peasants, in their innermost 
depth of mind, among their families and between the 
villagers. And nothing on earth could check the 
growth of the new. Thus, the number of co-operatives 
jumped from about 1,000 at the trial stage up to 
10,098, already by the end of December 1954, marking 
an impressive progress in co-operative movement; the 
peasant households in the co-operatives leapt from 2 
per cent to 33.2 of the total. The co-operative move- 
ment continued in all villages of the country. The 
rapid growth of the number of co-operatives was due 
to mass entrance of middle peasants upon the road of 
co-operative farming, who were the main body of the 
rural population. It is true that no small active middle 
peasants were already in the co-ops at the trial stage 
of agricultural co-operation. 

But the overwhelming majority of the peasants 
who had chosen the road of co-operation was small 
peasants. The majority of the middle peasants were 
hesitating and sitting on the fence. But a radical 
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change took place in the autum of 1954. In a word, 
earnest zeal for organizing the co-operatives began 
to emerge and grow among the middle peasants, re- 
sulting in an advancement of co-operative movement 
onto the new stage of mass development. 

In the course of launching the mass movement, 
some deviations and harmful phenomena cropped up. 
Leftist deviations, which had not appeared at the trial 
stage, revealed themselves later in the work of organ- 
izing and guiding the co-operatives. In some places, 
the organizational work was done in an administra- 
tive manner or aS a campaign on the pretext of over- 
taking and surpassing those areas where the co- 
operative movement advanced faster in the rate of 
co-operation. In doing so, the degree of the prepared- 
ness- of the peasants had not been taken into con- 
sideration and unfair methods were used in one way 
or another even in drawing some irresolute peasants 
into co-operatives. 

Moreover, certain functionaries of the local Party 
and Government organs urged the peasants to organ- 
ize a large-scale co-operative, disregarding all actual 
conditions, on the ground that it would tend to “sim-. 
plify” the management work. 

In some cases, they got at once large numbers of 
poor peasant households into the co-operatives which 
had been founded in 1954 and which had still weak 
organizational and economic foundations. 

This sort of deviation, which stemmed from over- 
estimation of the elementary results attained at the 
trial stage, found expression in defining the form of 
co-operatives. 

They regarded the co-operatives of first and second 
forms as very backward ones and tried only to organ- 
ize co-operatives of third form. Such deviations were 
also to be seen in the practice of showing contempt 
for individual farmers and encroaching upon their in- 
terests under the pretext of consolidating and develop- 
Ing co-operatives, 

To add to this, there were also negative phenomena 
among the peasants themselves, reflecting the frame 
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of mind of the middle peasants. Some peasants with 
comparatively stable economic foundations tended to 
organize co-operatives exclusively among themselves 
and refuse admittance of poor peasants; they wanted 
to expand the acreage of private plots in transgression 
of the rules; they admitted into the co-operative only 
part, and not all, of their family members who are 
capable of working; they tried to raise the evaluation 
of draught animals, farm implements and others 
which they contributed to the co-operative, and shorten 
the term of payment by yearly instalment for their 
contribution. | 

Some hostile elements, who had taken advantage 
of the mass organization of co-operatives, were un- 
covered. They had crept their way into the co-opera- 
tives and managed to occupy leading positions, under 
the guise of active peasants. 


Under these circumstances, the Political Bureau of 
the Central Committee of the Workers’ Party of Korea 
adopted a decision “(On Measures for Organizational 
Consolidation of Agricultural Co-operatives.” The 
decision aimed at rapidly making riddance of the 
above-mentioned deviations and negative phenomena 
manifested in the organization of co-operatives, carry- 
ing out in a fair manner the organizational work on 
the basis of strict adherence to the principle of volun- 
tariness and the mutual benefit of the peasants, and 
ensuring a steady development of the entire co-opera- 
tives. 

In the decision, the Party Central Committee made 
clear the Party line of the socialist transformation of 
agriculture ensuring both the numerical growth and 
qualitative consolidation of co-operatives. Ai the same 
time, the Party Central Committee outlined clearly 
the organizational, economic, political and ideological 
measures required for completing the socialist trans- 
formation of agriculture step by step. Following the 
timely decision, the co-operative movement forged 
ahead, geiting free of all sorts of deviations and harm- 
ful phenomena. 

The period 1954-1955 represents a stage of decisive 
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importance for the development of co-operative move- 
ment in our country. In June 1955 when the fourth 
session of the Presidium of the Party Central Com, 
mittee adopted a decision on restricting for a time 
the numerical growth cf co-operatives and, on this 
basis, reorganizing and consolidating all the already 
functioning co-operatives, there were 11,029 co-opera- 
tives, with 44 per cent of the iotal peasant households. 

Thus, in a matter of one to two years tremendous 
sticcesses were achieved in the change-over of in- 
dividual farming to co-operation; nearly one half of 
the total peasant households came under co-operative 
management. 

The rapid progress in the numerical growth of co- 
operation put before the Party and Government bodies 
and all the co-operatives the question of strengthen- 
ing qualitatively co-operatives as the most acute one. 
The Workers’ Party of Korea and the Government of 
the Republic regarded the organizational and eco- 
nomic development of the present co-operatives as the 
most important and pressing task confronting agri- 
culture, and took all possible measures to tackle it. 
In order to give stimulus to the zeal of co-op members 
for increased production the Government took Cabinet 
Decisions “On Imposition of Agricultural Tax-In- 
Kind Upon Co-operatives” and “On the Establishment 
of More Machine-Hire Stations” in February 1955, 
“On the Loan of Grains for the 1955 Sowing to Small 
Peasants and Natural Calamities-Stricken Peasants” 
and “On Approval of the Regulations Governing the 
Sales of Sailing Ships to Fishing Co-operatives and 
Agro-Fishing Co-operatives” in March 1955, “On Giv- 
ing Assistance to the Spring Sowing” by mobilizing 
government officials and office workers, in April 1959, 
the Cabinet instruction “On Establishment of Train- 
ing Courses for Co-op Cadres” in September 1955, etc. 
Especially in June 1955 a series of very important 
measures were taken to rehabilitate and construct in 
the shortest possible period of time the rural economy 
which had been lagging far behind industry in its 
tempo of development in the postwar period. These 


measures were.embodied in the decision of the Pre- 
sidium of the Central Committee of the Workers’ Party 
of Korea “On the Future Development of Agriculture” 
and in, the.Cabinet decision “On Measures for Rapid 
Rehabilitation and Development of Agriculture.” 

In accordance with the decisions, an extra one 
billion won of state investment was made in irriga- 
tion, water conservancy and river-dike projects in the 
latter half of 1955, with a view to extending the area 
under cultivation and irrigated and protected areas. 
These all aimed at considerably increasing grain out- 
pui from 1956 on. In this connection, radical measures. 
were taken for a rapid increase in the production and 
supply of chemical fertilizer and insecticides, for the 
conlinued extension of the network of machine-hire 
siations, and for the satisfaction of demand for up-to- 
date farm implements, so that all-round reconstruction 
and consolidation of the material and technical foun- 
dations of agriculture might be achieved. 

Special attention was devoted to the further con- 
solidation and development of the existing co-opera- 
tives in organizational and economic aspects: the Par- 
tv and Government bodies appointed capable man- 
agerial personnel to co-operatives; youth and middle- 
aged persons such as local junior and senior middle 
school graduates, and ex-servicemen were retained in 
their position to reinforce the co-ops; a shortage of 
draught-animals was made good; draught-horses and 
young pigs and ducks were supplied in plenty at low 
prices by the state live-stock farms in order to lay the 
foundation of live-stock breeding. Every possible step 
was taken by the state to promote the zeal of co-op 
members and individual farmers for increased pro- 
duction of grain and steadily to improve their liveli- 
hood. 

Reduction in the rate of tax-in-kind on the pea- 
sants who till unirrigated or barren mountain lands, 
exemption of the poor peasants and the families of 
servicemen from payment of tax-in-kind in arrears 
and from repayment of loaned grains, discount of 
debts of the poor peasants to the Peasants’ Bank, re- 
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duction in the rate of exchange of farm produce for 
chemical fertilizer supplied by the state, exemption of 
private plots from taxation, raise of the prices of in- 
dustrial crops and others purchased by the state — all 
these give an idea of what a great and constant care 
the state have been showing for the betterment of the 
livelihood of the peasants. 


The material and technical foundation of agricul- 
ture was restored and consolidated, thanks to the 
measures taken by the Party and Government with 
an eye to rapidly rehabilitating and developing the 
rural economy. This is graphically to be seen in the 
following figures: 


a. During the first half of 1955, the many irrigation 
and river-dike projects including the first-stage con- 
struction work on the gigantic Pyongnam Irrigation 
System with 30,000 hectares of area to be irrigated, 
brought about over 30,000 hectares of irrigated fields 
and over 74,000 hectares of protected land were added. 
During the latter half of the same year another 1.1 
billion won of state investment was made in irriga- 
tion and river-dike projects to extend by the 1956 rice 
transplantation season the irrigated area by 37,000- 
odd hectares and the protected land by 18,000 odd 
hectares. 


b. The reconstruction of the Soonchun and Bon: 
goong chemical fertilizer factories made it possible to 
supply 65,000 odd tons of nitro-lime in 1955; the am- 
monium sulphate shop of the Heungnam Fertilizer 
Factory was restored by August 1955, with the annual 
capacity of producing over 100,000 tons of ammonium 
sulphate. 


c. The period 1954-1955 saw an increase in the 
number of machine-hire stations from 16 to 45. And 
there was the reconstruction and extension of the big 
Kiyang Farm Machine Factory and many other local- 
ly-run farm implements factories. As a result, about 
20,000 animal-drawn weeders, new types of efficient 
sowing and thrashing machines were supplied. 
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d. Tens of thousands of demobilized young people 
were sent to the countryside and, to help the peasants, 
a total number of 7 million armymen, office workers 
and students were mobilized. 


The Workers’ Party of Korea and-the Government 
of the Republic did everything to consolidate and de- 
velop the organizational and economic position of co- 
operatives. To this end, the Party and Government 
gave them assistance in every way, so that the materi- 
al and technical foundations of agriculture were for- 
tified. And the revolutionary vigilance of the co-op 
members, who were embarking upon:a new life, was 
further heightened. At the same time, they attached 
an especially great importance to socialist education of 
the peasants, an education for remoulding their old way 
of thinking into socialist ideology. The development 
of co-operatives may depend, in general, on the or- 
ganizational and political work of the Party and Go- 
vernment bodies, but in particular, greatly on socialist 
education among the co-op members. This is because 
socialist construction in the countryside involves, first 
of all, a bitter class struggle in all spheres of life. The 
Workers’ Party of Korea, in conformity with the new 
situation created by the large-scale development of co- 
operative movement, carried out the work of reorganiz- 
ing and consolidating the Party organizations in co- 
Operatives, thereby promoting the nuclear role of 
Party members. Meanwhile, the Party reorganized 
and developed the work of political and ideological 
education among the broad masses of the peasants. 
In this respect, the study of the Party literature “On 
Further Promoting Class Education of Party Mem- 
bers,” adopted at the April (1955) Plenum of the 
Central Committee of the Party, produced great re- 
sults. Besides the above-mentioned material and ideo- 
logical measures, the Party and Government concen- 
trated their efforts on the work of reorganizing and 
consolidating the existing ceoperatives. 


Even though a sharp numerical growth was re- 
gistered in agricultural] co-operation, it was accom- 
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panied by a certain defects in qualitative aspects: 
there were some co-op members who had joined by 
chance, without placing no trust in co-operative farm- 
ing; there were also some managerial personnel who 
were incompetent for their task, from the political 
and professional standpoint; and, what is worse, a- 
mong the managerial personnel of some co-cperatives 
were found subversive elements who had crept their 
way into the co-operatives and managed to occupy 
the leading positions. In scme co-operatives the mana- 
ger acted arbitrarily, thus hindering the co-op mem- 
bers from displaying their enthusiasm. And ihey threw 
obstacles into a rational organization of labour and 
establishment of discipline. This not only led to a 
waste of labour but also a drop in the rate of co-op 
members’* attendance at work, causing a hindrance 
to important farm work. 

There was a certain gap be.ween a numerical 
growth of co-operation and its qualitative consolida- 
tion. To stop’the gap the Party and Government took 
steps to put the organization of co-operatives in good 
order, strengthen discipline in their work and improve 
their management. Hence, a campaign was organized 
for three months starting from June 1955 to give a 
concentrated leadership to all to-operatives by the 
help of well-qualified cadres dispatched by the central 
and local Party and Government bodies. 

Consequently, the qualitative composition of co-op 
managerial staffs was improved, and the level of their 
political and professional capability considerably en- 
hanced. The managerial personnel gradually became 
competent to outline the co-op’s future development, 
and run the co-operatives in a planned way. As for 
the organization of labour, they set up permanent 
work teams and introduced the task work on the basis 
of set norms. They became able to apply more cor- 
rectly the socialist principle of distribution on the 
basis of the quality and amount of work. This gave 
stimulus to a growth of the ranks of competent mana- 
gers, book-keepers and team leaders. 

The establishment of order and discipline and the 
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observanice of the principle of democratic managenient 
in co-operatives not only brought about an enhance- 
ment of co-op members’ zeal for common labour, but 
also intensified an active combat against all harmful 
tendencies in the life of co-operatives. This led to the 
uncovering and expelling from the co-ops of those 
hostile elements and parasites who had somehow 
managed to crawl into co-cperatives, and to the 
strengthening of ideological unity of the co-op mem- 
bers. At the same time those peasants who had joined 
co-operatives with no prospective outlook were gradu- 
ally trained, politically and ideologically, to be active 
participants in the work of co-operatives. 

The level of the leadership by the local Party 
and Government bodies to the co-operatives was re- 
markably heigh.ened. In conducting the concentrated 
leadership organized for improving the work of co- 
operatives, the officials of local Party and Govern- 
ment bodies acquainted themselves more profoundly 
with the inner life of co-operatives, organizational 
principles of co-operative farming and methods of 
management. They were competent to analyse the con- 
ditions of every co-operative and find out shortcomings 
and faults in the work of co-operatives, take timely 
measures to correct those shortcomings and defects, 
and give practical help to the co-op members in their 
struggle for fulfilling and over-fulfilling production 
plans. All the measures taken by the Party and Go- 
vernment for the qualitative improvement of co-opera- 
tives and the devoted labour struggle of the co-op 
members put our co-operatives on the right track and 
made them achieve great successes in 1955, the first 
year of the mass development of co-operation. 

The co-operatives restored and brought under ihe 
plough the war-damaged, long-fallow and waste 
lands, thus adding more than 17,000 hectares to the 
area under cultivation. Apart from what was done 
by the state investment, co-operatives carried out on 
their own account many a irrigation project of medi- 
um and small sizes, turning over 12,800 hectares of 
unirrigated paddy-fields into irrigated ones. More 
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than that, they expanded the area of mulberry-fields 
by 5,900 hectares and orchards by 500 hectares. Com- 
monly-owned live-stock increased considerably. Dur- 
ing the year 1955 cattle increased by 53,000 and pigs 
by 39,000. THis meant the average increase in caitle 
by 4.5 head and pigs by 3.3 per co-operative. In addi- 
tion, the number of ox-carts owned by the co-opera- 
tives increased by more than 16,000 and various kinds 
of farm implements also increased in their number. 
About 15,800 buildings for common use were built, 
926 fishing vessels, large and small, and 4,800-odd 
pieces of fishing tackle were arranged. 


Agricultural co-operatives expanded the area of 
high-yielding crops including maize to 170 per cent 
of what had been in the time of individual farming. 
The area of square planting of maize was increased 
more than 11 times. 


Various advanced farming methods were introduc- 
ed. Thus, in spite of floods, drought and other natural 
calamities, the agricultural co-operatives have carried 
out excellently their farming tasks. 


In the autumn, the advantages of co-operative 
farming were once again borne out by higher crops 
and more incomes in cash on a nation-wide scale. 
Under these circumstances, the desire to join co-opera- 
tives increased steadily among individual peasants. 


The Party and Government once again organized 
a concentrated leadership for four months starting 
from November 1955 in order to give leadership and 
assistance to the co-operatives in summing up their 
work carried out during the year and in working out 
the 1956 production plan and making preparations for 
the next farming season. It was also aimed at. giving 
correct guidance to the co-operatives in their new or- 
ganizational work. To this end, over 8,000 Pariy and 
Government cadres were mobilized from the central 
and local organs. 

According to the year-end summing-up, during 
the year 1955 the average per hectare grain output of 
co-operatives was by 9.8 per cent above that of in- 


dividual farmers. Co-operatives earned 4,760 million 
won in- cash from animal breeding, fishing, sericul- 
ture, fruit-growing and other sorts of subsidiary pro- 
duction. 

The above-mentioned results in increasing pro- 
duction and income made it possible for the co-opera- 
tives to accumulate more common funds: the per 
household common reserve for production worked out 
at 70.9 kilogrammes of grain and 1,143 won in cash, 
and the social and cultural fund per household at 18.1 
kilogrammes of grain and 207 won in cash. Compared 
with the time of individual farming, the average per 
household income increased by 15 to 35 per cent in 
grain and 1.5 to 2 times in cash. In the autum of 1955, 
8,606 peasant households got each more than 3 tons 
of grain as shares and 5,830 households more than 
20,000 won in cash each. As a result, 42.3 per cent of 
those peasant households which had suffered from 
food shortage before they joined co-operatives now 
got rid of food shortage once for all, and some of them 
even came to have grain enough and to spare. 

Great successes were achieved in the first year of 
the mass development of agricultural co-operation. 
But all of our agricultural co-operatives did not de- 
velop alike. In respect of the tempo and level of 
development, there appeared great differences between 
different co-operatives. While there were co-operatives 
each member of which got more than 10 kilogrammes 
of grain per workday, there were some co-operatives 
where each member got less than 1.5 kilogrammes of 
rain per workday. As for the distribution of cash-in- 
come, there were co-operatives where each member 
received 200 won per workday, whereas there were 
co-operatives which had no cash-income to share out. 

This might be attributable to natural and economic 
conditions peculiar to different co-operatives, but such 
conditions could not be the decisive factors. For in- 
stance, no small number of co-operatives in South 
Hwanghai Province, which have relatively wide pad- 
dy-fields, were lagging behind in the matter of grain 
yield and cash-income in 1955. Experience shows that 
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the results of every co-operative hinges first of all 
upon its inner, organizational consolidation and the 
level of management of co-operative farming. 

Much more experiences of great value were obtain- 
ed at the stage of the mass development of agricul- 
tural co-operation, than at the trial stage. All the ex- 
periences acquired could serve as a reliable guarantee 
to a healthy development in the future of our agricul- 
tural co-operative movement. 

The work done during the first year of the mass 
development of agricultural co-operation was analys- 
ed and summed up correctly at the December (1955) 
Plenum of the Central Committee of the Workers’ 
Party of Korea, which examined and discussed such 
question as “Concerning the Shortcomings Manifest- 
ed in the Course of Implementing the Decisions of the 
November Plenum of the Party Central Committee on 
a Rapid Rehabilitation and Development of the Rural 
Economy,” and “Concerning Measures for the Struggle 
to Correct the Shortcomings.” 

The December Plenum pointed out that even 
though the successes achieved in agricultural co- 
operation were enormous, they were elementary re- 
sults and there were still a good deal of shortcomings 
and defects yet to be corrected promptly in the mana- 
gement and inner life of some co-operatives. 

In view of the fact that a greater part of the pea- 
sants who had joined co-operatives did not yet. fully 
restore the severe damage caused by the war, the 
Plenum emphasized that the most important and 
fundamental task ahead was constantly to intensify 
the struggle for the further organizational and eco- 
nomic consolidation and development of the already 
functioning co-operatives. 

With this in view, the Plenum set itself the task 
oi reinforcing Party and State leadership and as- 
sistance to the co-op members, so that they could in- 
crease agricultural produce and cash income through 
all-round development of live-stock breeding, sericul- 
ture, fishing, and other subsidiary occupations. At the 
same time, it was suggested that accumulation of 
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common reserve funds should be commensurate with 
‘an increase in incomes of co-op members. 

The Plenum also provided for the line of assuming 
a more prudent attitude in organizing co-operatives 
in the year 1955-1956, in view of the growing demand 
and desire of individual farmers for joining co-opera- 
tives. 

In this connection, it was stressed that all sorts of 
leftist or rightist deviations should be prevented and 
the principle of voluntariness should be strictly adher- 
ed to in organizing new agricultural co-operatives. 

It should be borne in mind that the existence of a 
force, which could be relied upon as the nucleus, was 
prerequisite io the organization of a new co-opera- 
tive. 

As for the already functioning co-operatives, it 
was emphasized that they should admit new members 
on the basis of strict adherence to the principle of 
voluntariness and mutual benefit, enlarging and 
strengthening their organization, 

Under the circumstances in which numbers of mid- 
dle peasants were joining co-ops, the Plenum reconl- 
mended that “the application of poor peasants for co- 
operatives should not be rejected but the principle of 
mutual benefit must be adhered to,” and that “so far 
as the draught-animals and farm implements owned 
by the newly admitted members were concerned, they 
should not be arbitrarily incorporated into the co-op 
property, but when incorporated, the wish of the own- 
ers be respected, or with their private ownership in- 
tact, they should be utilized commonly on the basis of 
mutual benefit.” 

Thus, the co-operative movement in our country 
entered the second year of its mass development. By 
virtue of the valuable experiences acquired in the past 
and thanks to the on-the-spot leadership and assist- 
ance rendered to co-operatives by the guidance groups 
mobilized to every village, the organizational work in 
the year 1955-1956 proceeded most successfully. As a 
result, during the period from June 1955 to June 1956 
the number of co-operatives increased from 11,529 to 
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14,777 and the percentage of co-operation rose from 
44 to 70.5. (total peasant households=100) 

Thus, in a matter of 2 to 3 years the co-operative 
farming accounted for over two-thirds of our rural 
economy, turning into the decisive force in agricul- 
tural production. This signified that our agriculture 
already based itself firmly on the socialist economic 
sector, and a great victory was won in the historic 
cause of the socialist transformation of agriculture in 
our country. 

As the organizational work in the year 1950- 
1956 was successfully carried cut, the co-operation of 
agriculture was in the main completed in a number of 
regions in our country. 

Soonchun County, South Pyongan Province, held 
first place in the rate of co-operation with 99.5 per 
cent of its peasant households in the co-operatives. 
And the number of those counties where over 90 per 
cent of peasant households joined the co-operatives 
was 11: the number of counties with 70-90 per cent of 
peasant households in the co-operatives amount- 
ed to 57. 

In accordance with the decisions of the Central 
Committee of the Workers’ Party of Korea on lighten- 
ing the household burdens of women co-op member- 
ship and on providing them with conditions for taking 
more active part in collective labour, agricultural co- 
operatives set up permanent nurseries or temporary 
nurseries to be open in the farming season (from 
spring to summer) and kindergartens. 

As of the end of June 1956, the number of per- 
manent nurseries was 947, taking care of some 10,000 
infants; temporary nurseries were 2,016, taking care 
of 17,000. 

One of the characieristics found in the organiza- 
tion of agricultural cooperatives in 1955-1956 was the 
merger of the too smal] co-ops and the division of the 
too big. ones. 

More careful attention was paid to the merger of 
co-ops. As a rule, the merger of co-ops was effected 
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only when the development of the co-ops was hinder- 
ed because of their size being too small, or when they 
found it difficult to make a rational use of farm lands 
and irrigation facilities. 

Following the December Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Workers’ Party of Korea (1955), 
the Tenth Session of the Supreme People’s Assembly 
held in December 1955, discussed the questions as to 
the further development of agriculture. A meeting of 
active managerial personnel of agricultural co-opera- 
tives was held early in February 1956. All these meet- 
ings gave occasion for encouraging all members of 
agricultural co-operatives to gain higher results in 
their farming. 

At the suggestion of the December Plenum of the 
Central Committee of the Workers’ Party of Korea, 
the Tenth Session of the Supreme People’s Assembly 
adepted a new law on agricultural tax-in-kind, which 
provided for a marked reduction in the rate of tax-in- 
kind and the payment of fixed amount of tax-in-kind 
for the duration of several years. 


Inspired by a series of measures taken by the 
Party and Government to develop further agriculture 
and raise rapidly the living standards of peasants, all 
the peasants, agricultural cooperative members in 
particular, made firm determination to repay the con- 
cern of the Party and Government with a higher har- 
vest. Their resolve was manifested at the meeting of 
active managerial personnel of agricultural co-opera- 
tives. 

At the meeting, Han Chang Ok, manageress of 
Kwangmyong Co-ops in Kaichun County, South 
Pyongan Province, pledged herself to overfulfil by 50 
per cent the assignment of grain production for 1956 
and challenged a production emulation to the Keun- 
ro Co-op under the manager Yu Kwang Ryul, Hero 
of Labour, Keumhwa County, Kangwon Province. Min 
Byung Sun, manager of the Chungdan Agricultural 
Co-operative in Longpo Village, Chungdan County,. 
South Hwanghai Province, proposed to the entire 
members of agricultural co-operatives in South 


Pyongan Province to launch a production emulation. 
All this remarkably raised the enthusiasm of the 
whole attendants. 

On the occasion of the historic Third Congress of 
the Workers’ Party of Korea in April 1956, all members 
of agricultural co-ops made firm resolve to further 
consolidate and develop their co-ops o:ganizationally 
and economically along the line charted by the Party. 


Considering the fact that although big achieve- 
ments had been scored, agriculture failed to meet fully 
the demands for food and industrial raw materials, 
because of the severe war damage, the Congress set 
forth the tasks of considerably increasing agricultural 
production, especially the production of grain, of 
strengthening the co-ops organizationally and eco- 
nomically, and of completing agricultural co-opera- 
tion in the countryside during the First Five-Year 
Plan period. The Congress. then took concrete mea- 
sures to carry out these important tasks. 

Following the Congress, the Party and Govern- 
ment continued to take and carry out various mea- 
sures to give positive support and help to co-operative 
members who rose up for the carrying out of the deci- 
sions of the Congress. Take some measures for 
example. 


Firstly, measures were taken to better the quality 
of farm implements and improve the work of their 
supply and extend machine-hire stations. 


Secondly, measures were taken for the rapid de- 
velopment of stock-breeding in the agricultural co- 
operatives. Taking into consideration that the supply 
of fodder fell short of meeting the demands of stock- 
breeding, the Party and Government set up ‘Months 
for Production of Ensilage and Hay” covering .three 
months from July to September; fixed the volume of 
ensilage and hay for each cattle in each locality; sup- 
plied cement, nails and glasses necessary for building 
ensilage storages and stalls; and took measures to 
improve the work of local veterinary hospitals. In July 
1956, a mass movement for preparing ensilage and 


hay was carried on. The plan for preparing ensilage 
and hay was overfulfilled by 6 per cent. 


Thirdly, in view of the high tide of agricultural 
cooperative movement, measures were taken to reor- 
ganize and further develop production emulations and, 
especially raise the enthusiasm of peasants and their 
material interests in collective work. In July 1956, the 
Presidium of the Supreme People’s Assembly issued 
4 decree concerning the title of Labour Hero, orders 
and medals to the personnel of state agricultural and 
stock farms, machine-hire stations and members olf 
agricultural cooperatives in recognition of their dis- 
tinguished services in production. In September 1956, 
ithe Cabinet adopted a decision ‘““On commending the 
county and agricultural co-operatives for their fire 
achievements in production emulation and on launch- 
ing a wide movement for the creation of model agti- 
cultural cooperatives.” The decisions gave great stim- 
ulus to the production emulation between agricultural 
Co-ops. 

A system of material reward was enforced to raise 
material interests and a sense of duty of co-op mem- 
bers in their collective labour, while production emu- 
lation between teams, sub-teams and individual mem- 
bers was pushed forward. 


Fourthly, in the light of the rapid, successful car- 
rying out of the socialist transformation of agricul- 
ture, measures were taken to improve and strengthen 
the state purchase of agricultural produce. In accord- 
ance with the decision of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee of the Workers’ Party of Korea adopted 
in May 1956, a new line was formulated for adjusting 
the ptirchasing network and for improving the pur- 
chasing system. 

Fifthly, measures were taken by the Government 
to reduce the amount of tax-in-kind and exempt pea- 
sants from the repayment of loaned grain and to re- 
duce the utilization fees of irrigation facilities in order 
to lighten the burdens of peasants and to stabilize 
and improve. their life. 
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The above-mentioned measures of the Party and 
Government for agriculture, for agricultural co-op- 
erative economy in particular, show that the agricul- 
tural co-operatives began to assume a character quite 
different from those in the experimental stage and in 
the first year of mass co-operative movement. 


In 1954, the year of the experimental stage of co- 
ops, and in 1955, the first year of mass development 
of co-ops, the Party and Government laid emphasis 
mainly on the question of internal organization of co- 
ops, whereas in 1956, when co-ops began to stand on 
their feet and co-op members and managerial person- 
nel gained experiences, the Party and Government 
now laid stress on mobilizing the organized forces 
for higher output. 

Such gradual changes in the measures of the Par- 
ty and Government for agricultural co-ops took place 
tinder the conditions that our co-ops became a domi- 
rant force in the countryside and that the discrepancy 
between numerical and qualitative growth, which 
arose in 1955, was in the main eliminated in 1956. 


The Three-Year Plan for the Postwar Rehabilita- 
tion and Development of the National Economy was 
crowned with brilliant success in the field of our na- 
tional economy. 

Gross industrial output in 1957 grew 2.8 times that 
of the pre-war 1949; the average rate of growth during 
the period 1954-56 was 42 per cent, of which the pro- 
duction of means of production was 59 per cent, and 
consumer goods 28 per cent. 

Output of grain in 1956. amounted to 2,870,000 tons,. 
or 24 per cent higher than in 1953 or 8 per cent above 
the level of 1949. 

By the end of 1956, production of vegetables, pota- 
toes and tobacco and the number of livestock such as. 
pigs, milch-cows, horses, sheep and goais were create. 
er than in the pre-war years. 
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The rapid rehabilitation and development in the 
farming and stock-breeding, especially, a sharp in- 
crease in grain production, contributed greatly to the 
basic solution of question of food, which was raised in 
the most acute form in the days following the armi- 
stice. 

All these facts serve to show that our agriculture, 
which suffered severe damage during the war, was 
basically restored in three years and conditions for a 
fresh sweeping upsurge were created. 

In 1956 the material and technical foundations of 
agriculture were rapidly rebuilt and reinforced on the 
basis cf priority development of heavy industry and 
agricultural productive forces grew swiftly along with 
the mass development of agricultural co-operative 
movement. 

This made it possible for our agriculture to achieve 
enormous results in 1956. 

Thanks to the correct policy of the Workers’ Partly 
of Korea and the Government of the D.P.R.K., in the 
period from 1954 to 1956, 134,000 hectares of land 
were brought under irrigation and 160,000 hectares 
under protection, while the number of machine-hire 
stations trebled, tractors, 4.1 times, and the supply 
of chemical fertilizer 6.8 times. 

These are the most important factors which en- 
sured a rapid growth in agricultural production. 


But, had it not been for the mass movement for 
agricultural co-operation, such gigantic achievements 
in agricultural production might have been impossi- 
ble. Agricultural co-operation, which brought about 
new relations of production, paved the way for the 
development of productive forces. 

The settlement of accounts for 1956 of all co-op- 
eratives throughout the country evidenced eloquently 
that new relations of production constituted an im- 
portant factor for the development of agricultural pro- 
duction. 

In 1956, the average per-hectare yield of grain of 
co-ops as a whole was 19 per cent higher than that of 
individual peasants. 
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Steady restoration and expansion of farm land, 
country-wide undertaking of irrigation works and 
river dyke projects, large scale extension of areas 
under high-yield crops such as rice and maize and 
active introduction of various advanced farming meth- 
ods by co-ops made it possible to score such fine suc- 
cess. 

In the same year, the agricultural co-operatives 
overfulfilled state assignments for growing potatoes 
by 21 per cent, vegetables by 10.3 per cent, flax by 30 
per cent and tobacco 39.5 per cent. Stock-breeding, 
too, made a rapid progress. By the end of the vear, 
the number of cows owned by co-ops increased 80.7 
per cent compared with the beginning of the year and 
hogs 64 per cent. 

Such development of stock-breeding was made 
possible, before anything else, due to the creation of 
fodder bases in accordance with the policy of the Par- 
ty and Government. 

In 1956, co-ops built over 105,000 ensilage storages 
and prepared over 1,777,000 tons cf ensilage. 

Cattle-raising undertaken by individual co-op mem- 
bers as. side-line, too, began to show a swift develop- 
ment. The number of major cattle for each ten house- 
holds increased from 2.8 to 4.5 a year. 

Agricultural co-ops also developed various side- 
lines such as sericulture, fruit growing and fishery, 
and earned from them 11,730 million won in cash. 

Consequently, each co-op household received as 
share an average of 1,616 kg of grain, 357 kg of pota- 
toes and 9,542 won in cash, after co-ops had set aside 
a certain amount for tax-in-kind, common reserve 
funds and production costs. Compared with 1955, each 
co-op household received 29 per cent more grain, 85 
per cent more potatoes and 70 per cent more cash as 
share. 

In 1956, agricultural co-ops further consolidated 
the foundation of collective economy. A growth of 
their common property speaks well of this. 

By the end of 1956, the common property of agri- 
cultural co-ops as a whole, amounted to 29,840 mil- 
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lion won or 2,020,000 won for each co-op. This serves 
to show that co-ops were provided with material 
Foundations for the further development of productive 
forces. 

On the basis of the achievements attained by co- 
ops in 1956, the organization of new co-ops was Start- 
ed in the autumn of 1956. By the end of March 1957, 
agricultural co-ops embraced 86 per cent of total pea- 
sant households and 84 per cent of total farm land. 

As a result, co-operative economy became a domi- 
nant force in the countryside. 

In the organization of co-ops in 1956-57, there 
were a few cases of deviation from the Party line — 
the rush movement for incorporating the entire pea- 
sant households into co-ops, for organizing co-ops on 
a bigger scale, for merging the existing co-ops into 
bigger ones, or for trying to form only the co-ops of 
an advanced type. 

Such tendencies were correcily analyzed and criti- 
cized in a speech made by Comrade Kim II Sung at 
the meeting of agricultural co-op managerial person- 
nel of South Pyongan Province held in January 1957. 

Criticism was made of the tendency toward hur- 
rying cooperation or pressing on a higher form of co- 
ops in disregard of economic conditions and the de- 
Gree of political awakening of the peasants. 

Such tendency, however, was corrected and the 
organizational line and principles set forth by the 
Party were put into effect. 

As agricultural co-operativization was completed 
in the main during 1956-1957, our people’s democratic 
system has been put on a firm basis of socialist produc- 
tion relations both in industry and agriculture. And 
the fundamental economic laws under socialism and 
the laws of a planned, balanced development of econo- 
my began to operate in all fields of the national econo- 


my. 
With the basic solution of the grain problem our 
agriculture has entered upon a new stage in develop- 
ing full steam ahead the cultivation of various indus- 
trial crops along with live-stock farming and sericul- 
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ture, so as to meet more satisfactorily the ever grow- 
ing demands of industry and needs of the entire peo- 
yle. 

| Consequently, economic ties between urban and 
rural areas, that is, between industry and agriculture, 
took on a new character. And the worker-peasant al- 
liance has been further strengihened. 

Summing up the victorious conclusion of the post- 
war Three-Year Plan for the rehabilitation and de- 
velopment of the national economy, the historic Decem- 
ber 1956 Plenum of the C.C. of the Workers’ Party of 
Korea put forward the militant tasks for 1957 in re- 
lation to qa faster rate of increase in grain output a- 
long with various industrial crops, live-stock farming 
and sericulture. Co-op members and peasants, who 
won a great victory under the correct guidance and 
enormous material and technical assistance of the 
Party and Government, came to realize anew the cor- 
rectness of the agricultural policy of the Party and 
Government. Confident of a yet brighter future, they 
rose as one in support of the December Plenum deci- 
sions and appeals. They firmly resolved to overfulfil 
the 1957 agricultural production plans, surpassing by 
far the targets set by the state. They all joined in the 
struggle to implement successfully the plans. 

The year 1957, the first year of the First Five-Year 
Plan, was a turning point in our agriculture. 

Overcoming the long-drawn drought which last- 
ed for more than three months from April, the agri- 
cultural co-ops displayed fully their inexhaustible 
vitality. 

Sown areas were expanded by 140,000 jungbo, of 
which grain covered more than 90,000 jungbo, as 
compared with 1956. (Land utility rate jumped from 
136 per cent in 1956 to 150 per cent in 1957) 

Sown areas under rice and maize, high-yielding 
crops, increased from 45.6 per cent in 1956 to 49.3 per 
cent in 1957 and irrigated areas increased over 24,000 
jungbo in a year. 

On 57 per cent of total paddy fields rice was trans- 
planted by the advanced high yielding methods of 
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cold-bed, dry-bed or mixed seedlings. In 1957, the per 
hectare yield of rice transplanted from cold-beds, which 
was introduced for the first time on an extensive scale, 
was 175 per cent higher than from watered beds. 10.7 
per cent of the tctal paddy fields were applied to cold- 
bed seedling cultivation. This meant technical renova- 
tion in the rice cultivation of our country. 

In 1957 the supply of chemical fertilizers was 80, 
600 tons more than in 1956. The work done by 50 ma- 
chine-hire stations increased 175 per cent as against 
1956. 

These factors, closely connected with the advan- 
tages of agricultural co-operation, contributed to bring 
unheard-of bumper crops. 

Total output of grain in 1957 reached 3.2 million 
tons, or an increase of 11.4 per cent over 1956, the 
year of the highest yield in our country, and 32 per 
cent over the pre-liberation year 1944. 

Radical changes also took place in live-stock farm- 
ing. 
Pigs and milch-cows increased two-fold and meat 
1.7 times compared with 1956. And the production ol 
fruit increased 2.7 times and cocoons 140 per cent. 


A growth of various agricultural branches since 
the co-operative movement started can be seen in the 
following table: 


A Growth of Agricultural Production (in percentage) 


1954 1956 1957 


Total output of agriculture 100 127 152 
Grain 100 128 142 
Industrial crops 100 108 130 
Live-stock 100 128 186 
Tusser silk-worm 100 130 135 
Fruit 100 139 384 


(Based on fixed price of 1948) 


With such rapid growth of production dividends 
in kind and cash of agricultural co-op members rose 
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in a systematic way and the material basis of collec- 
tive management has steadily been strengthened. 


According to data collected throughout the coun- 
try, in 1957 agricultural co-operatives accumulated 
over twice as much common funds — common re- 
serves and social and cultural funds — as in 1956; 
and put aside 100,000 ions more grain for chemical 
fertilizers, seeds, food and other production expendi- 
ture. The average share of each household was 1,742 
kilograms in grain, 434 kilograms in potatoes and 13, 
703 won in cash. 

A growth of average distribution in kind and cash 
per co-op household is as follows: 


1955 1956 1957 


Grain 100 129 138 
Potatoes 100 185 225 
Cash 100 170 244 


In 1957, agricultural co-ops put aside more than 
170,000 tons of grain and 1.9 billion won in cash for 
common accumulation and social and cultural funds. 

As compared with 1956 the accumulated fund per 
household grew by 185 per cent in grain and 151 
per cent in cash. 


During 1956-1957 the total amount of common pro- 
perty of the co- operatives throughout the country went 
up from 29.8 billion won to 42 billion won: for each 
co-operative 2,020,000 won to 2,560,000 won on the 
average. 

Agricultural co-ops have further fortified the ma- 
terial basis of collective economy so as to carry out 
an uninterrupted, extended reproduction. 

With a sweeping upsurge of agricultural produc- 
tion on the basis of the co-operatives the problem of 
small and poor peasants who made up over 30 per 
cent of the entire peasants in the early post-war period 
was solved in the main by the year 1957. Their living 
standard was raised to that of the well-to-do middle 
peasants. 
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In rural villages, socialist culture began to flourish 
with the upsurge of production. There was a rapid 
growth of common education; agro-technique and 
adult educational system was, as a whole, pui in good 
order. 

Besides, over 7,000 agro-technique research circles 
embracing 110,000 co-op members and over 50,000 
various culiural circles with a membership of over 
one million co-op members are organized. 

And a good beginning was made on building a 
new socialist culiure in the countryside, which will 
bring about gradually a complete change to our farm 
villages. More than 30,000 dwelling houses have ap- 
peared in the rural areas. Already a very extensive 
constructioti program is being carried out. They set 
out to buili production establishments such as stalls, 
silk-worm breeding rooms and storehouses, which are 
all for common use. Besides, a large number of pub- 
lic health establishments, Houses of Culture, libra- 
ries, nurseries, kindergartens and clinics are under 
construction. 


Personal experiences gained through co-operative 
economy has convinced the peasanis that the only cor- 
rect road for them to follow is cooperation. 

Agricultural co-ops won a decisive victory and 
displayed their great superiority in the course of the 
struggle for surmounting severe natural calamities. 
This led large numbers of individual peasants to join 
voluritarily the co-ops before the harvest season ol 
1957. 

From March to December. 1957, co-operativization 
increased from 86 per cent of the total farm house- 
holds to 95.6 per cent. Co-operation was in the main 
completed even in the mountain areas and on the out- 
skirts of towns and cities which had shown a com- 
paratively slow tempo. 


By the end of December 1957, the progress of agri- 
cultural co-operativization in each province is shown 
in the following table: 
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cE 
' Number of Percentages ‘of 
co-ops households em- 


braced in co-ops 
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City of Pyongyang 82 96 
South Pyongan Prov. 2,809 98 
North Pyongan Prov. 2,273 94 
Jagang Prov. 997 G4 
South Hwanghai Prov. 2,573 97 
North Hwanghai Prov. 1,940 96 
Kangwon Prov. 1,150 95 
South Hamkyung Prov. 2,043 96 
North Hamkyung Prov. 1,262 96 
Ryanggang Prov. 693 89 
City of Kaesong 210 95 
Total 16,032 95.6 


Our countryside has -been transformed into the 
socialist countryside where the co-operatives occupy 
a leading position. A triumph of socialism in the coun- 
tryside has become decisive. 

At the meetings of agricultural co-op activists in 
each province held from December 10, 1957 to January 
9, 1958, all the results attained in agriculture were 
correctly summed up. 

The Information released by the C.C, of the Work- 
ers’ Party of Korea on “Summing up the Work to 
Implement the Decisions of the December 1956 Ple- 
num of the C.C. of the Party in the Field of Agricul- 
ture and the Task for 1958” stressed that the urgent 
tasks confronting agriculture were to consolidate and 
advance the victory achieved in socialist transforma- 
tion in agriculture and to continue a powerful strug- 
gle for the complete victory of socialism in the coun- 
tryside. The Information also put forward immediate 
political and economic tasks with new prospects for 
the development of our agriculture. 
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IV. MAJOR CHARACTERISTICS OF CO- 
OPERATIVIZATION 


A number of important specific features appeared 
in the course of the agricultural co-operative move- 
ment in the northern half of the Republic. 

Agricultural co-operative movement in our country 
started four or five years later than the People’s De- 
mocracies in Europe, one or two years later than 
China. 

In this regard Comrade Kim IJ Sung remarked: 

“Our Party sets well-defined political and eco- 
nomic tasks at each stage and at a proper time taking 
into full accouni the degree of people’s consciousness, 
all the objective conditions and subjective strength in 
our country. 

“Tf, immediately after Liberation, we had talked 
big about building socialism, who would have accept- 
ed it? People would not have come near to us. 

“The Japanese imperialists slandered socialism; 
they went so far as to say that in the socialist society 
people use one bed in common and eat at the same 
table. Therefore, had we come out with socialist slo- 
gans disregarding these circumstances, people would 
have feared us and shunned us. 

‘But now when we tell the peasants that the co- 
ops organized in the rural villages are the road to so- 
cialism, they say with a smile why we would have not 
built socialism sooner! 

“If the Party, unheedful of the degree of readiness 
of the people and objective conditions, act as it pleases 
subjectively, it will surely make Leftist and Rightist 
mistakes.” (Speech delivered at the April 1955 Ple- 
num) 

The co-operative movement in our country was 
comparatively behind due to a number of specific ob- 
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jective and subjective conditions created in our coun- 
try, but its development was exceptionally fast. 

Here is the tempo of the growing co-operativiza- 
tion in the past years. 


Growth of Co-operativization (in percentage) 


July June June June March Dec. 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1957 


Total individual 

farming embraced - 

in co-operatives 0.2 2.0 44.0 70.5 86.0 95.6 
Total individual 

arable land under 

cooperatives 0.2 1.7 44.9 66.4 84.0 94.0 


Thus agricultural co-operatives have in the past 
few years radically changed the face of our counitry- 
side. They are, first of all, characterized by the rapid 
speed of development. 


They have taken a lawful course in accordance with 
the requirements of the rapidly growing industry. 


This shows that the objective economic law govern- 
ing the relations of production in conformity with the 
character of productive forces has been applied to the 
concrete conditions of our country. 


In connection with the rapid tempo in agricultur- 
al co-operativization which is an important character- 
istic in the co-operative movement of our ccuniry, 
mention. should be made of the difference in the speed 
ef co-operativization according to rural districts 

Our country does not cover a vast area, but Jocal 
differences leave their imprints on the development 
of co-operative movement. 

The speed of co-operativazation was faster in the 
plain areas than in the mountain districts; faster in 
the rural areas than on the outskirts of towns. 

It is quite possible that the tempo of co-operativi- 
zation in the areas adjacent to towns, where farming 
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is conducted in a more commercial line or as side-line, 
is somewhat slower than in farm villages and moun- 
tain areas, where the land is scatiered and the cultur- 
al standard is generally low as compared with plain 
areas. In the lowlands the rate of co-operativization 
was abcve average; in mountain areas it was below 
average; in the intermediate areas it was up to par. 


In carrying out the task of ‘completing co-opera- 
tivazation of our agriculture careful attention was 
paid to such differences in the speed of co-cperativiza- 
tion. 

Another characteristic of our agricultural co-opera- 
tive movement is that an advanced type of agricul- 
tural co-ops occupies an absolute majority. 

The ihird form in which the distribution of incomes 
is made only according to the number of workdays 
surpasses by far the number of the second form, in 
which the land invested has some effect on shares. 

Here is a table showing the growth of/agricultural 
co-ops of various forms. 


Total number Number of Percenvage 
of co-ops second form 


June 1954 1,091 502 46.0 

1985 11,529 1,268 11.0 

1956 14,777 440 3.0 

March 1957 15,893 350 22 

Dec. 1957 16,032 193 1.2 
Number of Percentage 

third form 

June 1954 589 54.0 

1955 10,261 89.0 

1956 14,337 97.0 

March 1957 15,543 97.8 

Dec. 1957 15,839 98.8 


As the above figures show, the number cf second 
form of co-ops has rapidly been reduced, especially 
since June 1955. 
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Notwithstanding the agricultural co-ops in our 
country were organized not on the basis of the state- 
owned land but on the privately-owned land, the third 
form of co-ops became a dominant force in agriculture. 
This characteristic should not be overlooked. 

There may be some differences in co-operativiza- 
tion among various areas, but the course of agri- 
cultural cooperative movement is characterized by the 
rapid tempo and the overwhelming number of an 
advanced type of co-ops. 

How can it be explained that such positive results 

came from the initial experimental stage of co-cpera- 
tivization? 
It is, first of all, attributable to a series of revolu- 
tionary reforms which were carried out in the northert?! 
half of the Republic after Liberation. The enforcement 
of various democratic reforms including the land re- 
form and the establishment of the People’s Power has 
considerably enhanced the level of the political con- 
sciousness of the peasant masses. 

Particularly, during the great Fatherland Libera- 
tion War were created the preliminary conditions for 
the peasants to organize voluntarily agricultural co- 
ops. 
The historical experiences of the great Soviet U- 
nion show: that for the socialist transformation of 
agriculture, first of all, the popular movement for 
collective farms should be launched among the peas- 
ants, and the peasants themselves should be con- 
vinced of the advantages of collective farming and 
take this road of their own will. To this end, the work 
should be carefully done. Of course, to do so, a certain 
length of time is needed. 

However, in our country preliminary conditions 
for co-operativization were created during the war. 

The peasants’ fighting spirit was further tempered 
through the severe trials of the three-year war. Their 
patriotism and co-operative spirit were elevated as 
never before. The mutual-aid movement was widely 
launched among the peasant masses. 

Even under the difficult conditions in which man: 


power, draught animals and farm implements were 
short, the peasants successfully ensured their farming, 
overcoming all the difficulties and hardships by 
strengthening such forms of common labour as ox- 
share-team and labour-exchange-team which had a 
long tradition in our country. 

The necessity and superiority of collective labour 
a oe penetrated into the minds of the entire peas- 
ants. 

Thus, in many villages a common ownership of 
draught animals and farm implements came into ex- 
istence, which served as a material and ideological 
foundation to promote the development of co-operative 
farming. 

The steady growth of socialist economic sector and 
the enhancement of its leading role exerted great in- 
fluence on the raising of political and ideological level 
of the peasants. 

In the course of the rapid expansion and develop- 
ment of consumer’s cooperatives and peasant’s banks, 
the broad peasant masses received to a certain extent 
collective education in the field of circulation and 
credit. 

With the expansion of state agricultural and live- 
stock farms and the network of machine-hire stations 
the advantages of agricultural mechanization and 
large-scale farming were vividly demonstrated. 

In our country, agricultural co-operative economy, 
which appeared for the first time during the war, 
developed rapidly in the post-war period. As referred 
to, there existed material and. ideological foundations 
for facilitating the progress of cooperativization. 

Among these preliminary conditions for the rapid 
growth of agricultural co-operativization the most 
important one is the drastic reform of land. As a re- 
sult of the land reform, the landownership by the 
labouring peasants was firmly established and the 
class composition of rural villages so radically chang- 
ed as to make the new middle peasants the main force 
of the rural population. On the other hand, the poor 
peasants have been markedly reduced. Thus the posi- 
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tion of our Party in the countryside were strengthened 
further, 

The land reform in the northern half of our country 
did not iake the course of nationalization. As is well 
known, the nationalization of land is of the most im- 
portance for the socialist transformation of agricul- 
ture. It is quite clear that even partial nationalization 
of land provides favorable conditions for the develop- 
ment of state-cwned farming and agricultural co-op- 
erative economy. 

In this respect, ihe state of affairs was a little 
diferent in our country. 

Of some one million jungbo of confiscated land, 
980,000 jungbo was distributed to peasants with little 
or no land. 

However, landownership by the labouring peas- 
ants, established by the land reform, differed funda- 
mentally from the general form of private or peasant 
ownership in the past history. 

The abolition of the tenant system, the establish- 
ment of the maximum acreage of land under private 
ownership and the rigid restriction on the sale and 
mortgage of land made it impossible to concentrate 
the land again into the hands of individuals. 

This made the peasants change their conception of 
landownership. They came to realize that the land 
should be an object of utilization by the working peas- 
anis. Of particular importance was the system of 
state control over the land which had no tillers after 
the land reform. If a peasant who had gct a share of 
land could not work on it, the Government put this 
land under the management of the local People’s 
Committee io have the land cultivated by the land- 
poor peasanis. 

During the peaceful construction period after the 
land reform, the lease of the land which fell under the 
category of state-owned land increased. During the 
war time, it was extended siill further owing to the 
confiscation of the land from the subversive elements 
in rural villages, and cwing to other circumstances 
caused by the war. 
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Consequently, before the start of agricultural co- 
operation, most of the peasants, more or less, depend- 
ed upon the “leasehold” rather than their own land. 
This caused a remarkable change in their conception 
of private landownership. Furthermore, the fact that 
local People’s Committees held right to control the 
land provided another favourable condition for the 
development of co-operativization in the rural areas. 

Another two specific features of landownership 
must be pointed out. 

In our country after the land reform, the peasant 
landownership was in general small owing to the fact 
that the territory was limited in area. The land was 
distributed evenly among the peasants in accordance 
with the number of persons with labour capacity and 
their family members. 

Under these conditions some disparity arose be- 
tween labour power and the land. Yet it was remedied 
mainly by adjusting the land under state control. 
When the agricultural cooperative movement was 
started, there was not so great difference in the peas- 
ant landownership; each owned on the average one 
hectare in the paddy-rice area; in the intermediate 
area, 1.5 hectares; in the mountain area, 2 hectares. 

The features of landownership were directly re- 
flected in the agricultural cooperative movement. 


Firstly, the small landownership and small-scale 
farming checked to some extent the development of 
agriculture, and no small number of peasants could 
not feed themselves by the income from the land. It 
is why the peasants who had a small or sterile land 
could not extricate themselves from poverty. The 
weak side of individual farming was more vividly re- 
vealed during the war time, when the base of the peas- 
ants for production and subsistence was utterly des- 
troyed. 

In the postwar period, for all the difficulties, the 
peasants had to rapidly increase agricultural produce, 
and at the same time to develop all kinds of subsidiary 
occupations by cooperative labour. 
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Secondly, the equal size of landownership minimiz- 
ed the significance of the land as shares in the co-ops. 
On rare occasions some peasants owned land three 
times as large as others. But, as the former had a 
larger number of persons with labour capacity and 
family members, it is natural that dividends on the 
land invested were of no special importance. Therefore, 
the peasants were inclined to choose the third form of 
co-op which is more simple in organizational aspects 
than the second-form of co-op. 


If the purchase, sale or renting of land had been 
allowed without any restriction, things would have 
assumed a different aspect. 

However, the renting of land was prohibited and 
the purchase or sale of land strictly controlled. On the 
other hand, the peasants’ political and ideological 
level was enhanced in the process of revolution after 
liberation. These objective and subjective conditions 
were conducive to forming the third-form of co-ops in 
our rural areas. 


Furthermore, it is necessary to point out that the 
class composition and the alignment of forces in farm 
villages provided favourable conditions for the social- 
ist transformation of agriculture. 


As mentioned above, after the land reform, a 
series of measures had beer taken for restricting the 
capitalist sector in the rural villages. Particularly the 
stand of rich peasants was weakened through a severe 
class struggle during the war time. 


In the postwar period, the rich peasants occupied 
less than 0.6 per cent of all peasant households. Under 
the circumstances in which the rich-peasant economy 
hostile to The co-operative movement was weak, a 
smooth path was paved for the development of co-ops. 

The Workers’ Party of Korea and the Government 
established the stronghold in the rural districts by 
strengthening the worker-peasant alliance under the 
leadership of the working class relying on the poor 
peasants and newly arisen middle peasants who con- 
stituted the central force in rural areas after the land 
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reform. In the rural areas there were numbers of 
finest members of the Workers’ Party of Korea. The 
Party and the Government could rely upon them in 
carrying out the agricultural policies in the peaceful 
construction period and during the war time. They 
took the lead in forming agricultural producers’ co- 
operatives and played a positive role. For instance, 
the Party members performed the nuclear role in the 
co-op management, thus implementing the Party’s 
policy in relation to the socialist transformation of 
agriculture. 


So much for the internal factors which define the 
specific features of our co-ops. The external conditions 
for the development of co-cps were the enormous eco- 
nomic and technical assistance of the Soviet Union 
and the Chinese People’s Republic and other fraternal 
countries, and the positive introduction of their rich 
and precious experience into our agricultural coopera- 
tivization. 


Correcily calculating on the internal conditions 
prevailing in the period of peaceful construction after 
liberation and during the Fatherland Liberation War, 
the Workers’ Party of Korea and the Government 
creatively applied Marxist-Leninist theories on the 
socialist transformation of agriculture to our actual 
conditions and introduced rich experiences of the 
Soviet Union and other fraternal countries. Thus the 
correct line was defined and timely measures were 
taken to give every possible guidance and assistance 
to agricultural cooperativization. Therefore, the co-ops 
in our country were able to develop at an unprece- 
deniedly rapid pace and achieve great success. 


Apart from the rapid pace of the development of 
cooperativizaiion and predominance of the organiza- 
tion of an advanced type, another specific feature is 
the organizational size of a co-op. 


Our co-ops have demonstrated their advantages 
in many respects by advancing from small scale co- 
ops to large ones. 
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Here are the figures: 


July June June June Sept. 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


Average number of 
households per co-op 126 180 .394 498 659.4 


Average sowing area 
per co-op (hectare) 20.6 300 708 81.8 96.0 


The average size of a co-op increased five times 
in four years in the number of farm households as 
well as in sowing areas. It was possible due to the 
fact that in the postwar period our co-ops restored and 
strengthened their material and technical foundations 
(the network of machine-hire stations, large scale 
irrigation systems, etc.) and the political and pro- 
fessional levels of leading personnel in agriculture 
and managerial personnel of the co-ops were con- 
siderably enhanced in keeping with the speedy co- 
operativization. 

In the course of the mass cooperative movement, 
the already formed co-ops admitted new members on 
the one hand, and on the other, co-ops were newly 
organized on a bigger scale than the earlier ones. 
Consequently, the size of a co-op underwent a great 
change. 


Change of Co-op’s Organization (in percentage) 


* Less 31-50 651-100 101-200 Over Total 
than 30 house- house-: house- 201 
house- holds holds holds houge- 


holds holds 
Dec. 1954 57.0 27.7 13.1 2.2 — 100.0 
June 1955 - 43.3 33.9 20.3: 2.4 0.1 100.0 
June 1956 26.8 33.9 32.7 6.3 0.3 100.0 
March 1957 20.5 31.3 37.6 9.7 0.9 100.0 
Dec. 1957 15.3 28.6 422 129 1.0 100.0 


As shown above, a co-op comprising less than 30 
households had held an overwhelming position in 
June 1955, but the co-ops comprising from 31 to 50 
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households and from 51 to 100 households each were 
dominant in March 1957. 


The average size of a co-op is on a par with that 
of a collective farm organized in the early days in the 
Soviet Union or with the present one in the fraternal 
pecple’s democratic countries. 

But the management scale of our co-ops is very 
small. Proof of this is the per household acreage 
under cultivation. In the Soviet Union and the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies in Europe the per household land 
of co-op members ranges from 5 to 10 hectares (in 
1955, 7.6 hectares in the Soviet Union, 9 hectares in 
Poland, and 6 hectares in Czechoslovakia), while in 
our country the figure is only 1.6 hectares. 


_ The characteristic of our co-ops is found in their 
large membership in contrast to the scale of manage- 
ment. 


Our agricultural co-ops are relatively small in 
scale as the land under plough is limited and our 
farming methods and technique are backward. 

In order to raise crops by the principle of right 
crops on the right soil, to successfully carry out the 
construction of irrigation systems, to reclaim land, 
and to develop live-stock breeding, fruit growing, and 
sericulture, etc., as side-line, it is necessary to pool 
the land of considerable size. To this end, the peasants 
in the neighbourhood who owned the land were drawn 
into the co-ops. This led to the growth of co-op 
membership. Consequently, the average organization- 
al scale of our agricultural co-ops grew rapidly de- 
spite the fact that the technical reconstruction of agri- 
culture comparatively lagged behind. " 


However, the trend of the co-ops to expand their 
organizational scale conflicted not only with the sub- 
jective factors — lack of ability and experience of 
managerial personnel — but with the technical con- 
dition suitable only for individual farming. From this 
it follows that it is of special importance to correctly 
decide the organizational scale of agricultural co-ops 
taking into account the actual conditions that the 
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development of productive forces is at a low level and 
the land is limited. The past experiences show that 
the too small agricultural co-ops failed to fully display 
the superiority of co-operative economy, and, on the 
contrary, the too large ones were confronted with 
various difficulties in management. 


Comrade Kim II] Sung, at the South Pyongan A- 
gricultural Co-op Managerial Personnel’s Conference 
held in January 1957, suggested that 40 to 100 house- 
holds per co-op would be reasonable in our country. 
Our agricultural co-ops have been making progress 
under the correct guidance of the Party and the Gov- 
ernment. At present a co-op comprises an average of 
50 or 60 households. 


The past four years’ experience shows that such 
a size is most proper. At present, the average acreage 
of farm lands per co-op is about 90 hectares, which 
can be cultivated by about 100 manpower with tradi- 
tional farming implements. Such co-ops can organize 
and develop side-line production. 


Needless to say that the co-ops will extend their 
organizational scale with the growth of agricultural 
productive forces. At present the relations between 
the scale and productive forces are basically balanced. 
However, the contradiction between the co-op’s 
membership and the scale of management still re- 
mains to be settled. To solve this contradiction is the 
most important task confronting every co-op. Accord- 
ingly, under the present conditions, it is necessary to 
take measures for obtaining new lands and ameliorat- 
ing soil; to systematically raise the land utility and 
per unit yield; and to enlarge their management by 
making the best use of natural conditions and re- 
sources so as to develop a side-line such as live-stock 
breeding, fishing, sericulture, fruit growing, etc. 

Mention should be made cf the fact that the ex- 
tention of the scale of an agricultural co-op was 
different in places. Generally speaking, the tempo of 
extention was faster in the low lands than in the 
mountain areas. At the experimental stage, the scale 
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of agricultural co-ops was almost equal with each 
other; the peasant households in a co-op numbered 
from 10 to 20 on an average, whether in the flat areas 
or in the mountain areas. But since 1955 when the 
agricultural co-ops started a mass cooperative move- 
ment a sharp difference between them began to ap- 
pear. Today the scale of a co-op in the flat areas is 
far greater than that of a co-op in the mountain areas. 
This is shown in the following table: 


Average Size of a Co-op in September 1957 


Cities & provinces Number of house- 
holds in a co-op 
Pyongyang 48.0 
South Pyongan Prov. 63.7 
North Pyongan Prov. 64.9 
Jagang Prov. 48.9 
South Hwanghai Prov. 56.3 
North Hwanghai Prov. 48.8 
Kangwon Prov. 55.0 
South Hamkyung Prov. 59.1 
North Hamkyung Prov. 51.6 
Ryanggang Prov. 37.0 
Kaesong 37.4 


As the figures show, the average size of a co-op 
is big in North and South Pyongan Provinces, which 
have a wide area of flat lands, while it is small in 
Jagang and Ryanggang Provinces, Pyongyang and 
Kaesong situated in the mountain areas. The 
geographical features have a direct relation to the 
tempo and scale of the co-op’s growth. It is clear 
that the natural conditions in the mountain areas with 
a scattering population and broken lands constituted 
a major factor in hindering the development of agri- 
cultural cc-operative movement and the growth of co- 
ops in scale. 

In addition to the natural conditions, agro-techni- 
que has an extremely imporiant bearing on the growth 
of agricultural co-ops in scale. 
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In a word, even in the same plain areas, technical 
conditions of agriculture will create a certain differ- 
ence in the scale of agriculiural co-ops. For instance, 
the scale of those agricultural co-ops which are 
given aid by machine-hire stations or favoured with 
large-scale irrigation systems grows bigger than 
those provided not with such conditions, though 
similar in natural conditions and*equal in the level 
of management. 

For instance, large-scale co-ops like Sainal in 
Shinchun County, South Hwanghai Province and 
Junjin in Ryongchun County, North Pyongan Pro- 
vince embracing over 600 households each and other 
large-scale co-ops which embrace over 200 households. 
each, base their production on farm machine-hire 
stations, large scale irrigation projects and modern 
agro-technique. 

At the experimental stage of agricultural co- 
operative movement, the Party and Government ad- 
hered to the principle of the gradual growth of co- 
ops from a rudimentary form to an advanced form. 
This principle has to be always observed, in order 
to finish co-operativization and consolidate the already 
formed co-ops organizationally and economically. 

The size of a co-op that constitutes one aspect of 
production relations is decided according to the ob- 
jective laws independent of the will of people. In this 
respect, the decisive factors lie in the direction of 
production, administrative method, the means of pro- 
duction, technique, skill, business capability, and 
geographical, technical and economic conditions. 

Though our country is limited in area, the condi- 
tions that decide the size of a co-op are markedly. 
different according to localities. Consequently, there is 
no definite standard applicable to all co-ops. In fact, 
the size of a co-op is varied, ranging from a small 
co-op to a large one. 

As of June, 1956, a co-op embraced an average 
of 50 households; but the smallest one consisted of 
rp eight; the largest one 610 (1,000 in September 

7). 
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It is of great significance to enlarge the size of a 
co-op in conformity with technical and economic needs 
in the given locality. 

One of the specific features of our co-operativiza- 
tion finds expression in its technical foundation. 

For the purpose of completing socialist trans- 
formation, as Lenin said, agriculture must be based 
on modern technique, on the technical basis of large- 
scale production. It is only too clear that the socialist 
agricultural cooperatives cannot continue to rely on 
small farm implements and backward technique, as 
was formerly the case with individual farming. 

The development of industry, which is to supply 
machinery, tractors and fertilizer to agriculture, 
should be made to accelerate agricultural co-opera- 
tivization. , 

By virtue of the rapid post-war reconstruction of 
heavy industry and the material and technical aic 
from the Soviet Union and other fraternal countries, 
our agriculture scored splendid success in technical 
reconstruction. For example, farm machine-hire sta- 
tions increased from 15 to 50 in the period 1953-57. 
The irrigation and river dyke projects were expanded 
to a marked extent. However, in view of the demand 
of the rapidly developing agricultural co-operatives, 
the work of introducing the latest agro-technique was 
unsatisfactory. 

In 1957 about 7,000 co-ops made use of traciors 
and other modern farm machines in charge of the 
farm machine-hire stations. But the land cultivated 
by tractors amounted to 270,000 hectares only. 

At present most of agricultural co-ops are depend- 
ent upon the commonly-owned animal-drawn imple- 
ments instead of modern machine and technique. The 
tempo of mechanization of farming and technical re- 
construction lags behind that of agricultural co-opera- 
tivization. 

The rapid tempo of co-operativization and the lag 
of technical reconstruction are one of major charac- 
teristics of the present stage in agricultural co-opera- 
tive movement. In the light of the fact that our agri- 
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cultural co-operatives have quite recently staried 
mechanization of work, it. will take some time to ex- 
pand the organizational scale of co-ops. 

The relatively small co-ops, which depend chiefly 
upon manual work, have naturally unfavorable effects 
upon the organizational work and labour productivity. 
A work team cf such co-ops generally comprises 20 
to 30 members. When work was allotted to each 
member, sexes, ages and individual skill had to be 
taken into acccunt. Ii was a matter of course that 
such co-ops were lower in labour productivity than 
the mechanized co-ops. 

As already menticned above, the co-ops, though 
not mechanized, could save an average of 20 to 31 
per cent of manpower by virtue of common labour. 

In contrast io this, the semi-mechanized co-cps 
(in this case sowing and inter-row cultivation are 
mechanized) could save about 50 per cent of man- 
power and, in addition, take in a higher harvest to 
the hectare. From this it follows that economic trans- 
formation should go hand in hand with technical re- 
construction. But this does not mean that we must 
wait for the completely matured conditions for me- 
chanizing agriculture while allowing the progress of 
agricultural co-operative movement to take its own 
course. 

Our agriculture under the rule of Japanese im- 
perialism had not taken the course of capitalism. 
Consequently, it had no opportunity of mechanization. 
With such backward legacy, agricultural co-opera- 
tivization was effected, not in keeping with mechani- 
zation. 

The experiences of the Soviet Union and other 
fraternal countries confirmed that if only the obsolete 
farm implements owned by individual peasants are 
pooled, even the primitive co-ops can gain such results 
that go beyond the imagination of the initiators of the 
co-ops. In fact, this was also confirmed by the ex- 
perience in our country. 

Although the size of a co-op is generally small, 
and the acreage covers only 80 to 90 hectares, not 
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equipped with modern machines, yet the advantages 
of co-operatives have been graphically demonstrated. 


This does not mean that our agriculture can be 
and must be transformed into a socialist one without 
mechanization, In fact, the demand for agricultural 
mechanization is very urgent with the progress of 
co-operativization. 

In this respect, Premier Kim I] Sung remarked: 

‘Some one raises the question of how we can or- 
ganize co-operatives in Korea, when we have no 
machine and no other means available. The situation 
in our country is different from the Soviet Union. As 
the land allotted to each peasant household is small, 
we are able to organize and operate co-operatives 
without mechanization, provided labour is well or- 
ganized. 


“This does not mean that we are against mechani- 
zation of work. Of course, mechanization is good and 
it should be done. I tell you that we can organize co- 
operatives even if mechanization does not go hand in 
hand with the organization of cooperatives.” (For the 
Post-war Development and Reconstruction of the Na- 
tional Economy, Korean ed., p. 384) 

The gradual completion of agricultural mechaniza- 
tion in our country — this is the line consistently 
pursued by the Party and Government. Along this 
line, the network of farm machine-hire stations is 
being extended. And in the state and co-operative 
farms mechanization is, step by step, being applied 
to all work on the field, ranging from tilling to har- 
vesting and threshing. During the First Five-Year 
Plan period our farm villages will be supplied with 
over 1,500 tractors, over 1,000 lorries and other 
modern machines. 


It is necessary for mechanization of agriculture to 
get tractors and other modern farm machines from 
the Soviet Union and other advanced countries. What 
is more important is to manufaciure and widely dis- 
tribute small-size farm implements suited to the 
natural conditions in our farming. In our country 
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the land to be tilled by tractors is less than one half 
of the total acreage, but far less is the land for 
demanding harvest combines. 


It is, therefore, considered one of the most im- 
portant tasks for agricultural development to invent 
and manufacture small-size implements suitable for 
our farming conditions and transport facilities The 
invented animal-drawn weeders and bean- and maize- 
sowing machines have shown much efficiency. They 
will be made wide use of in the near future. 


Such inventions and renovations will contribute a 
creat deal to put our agriculture on a new technical 
basis. 


Land construction and rearrangement is the urgent 
task to be carried out for actively introducing and 
making the most of modern farm machinery and 
eflicient, improved implements. 

The prolonged feudal landownership, the predatory 
agricultural policy of the Japanese imperialists and 
the constant reproduction by small peasants under 
semi-feudal system -—— all this caused farm lands to be 
divided into tiny plots in disorder. This threw great 
obstacles into the introduction of modern farm 
machinery and agro-technique. 

The farm land in the northern part of the country 
covers less than two million hectares. And the land is 
divided into about 1.2 million pieces. One piece ol 
land averages 400-500 pyong (one pyong is six feet 
square). On top of this, these small plots have undula- 
tions, unnecessary ridges or foot paths, and are 
crisscross with roads and waterways. 

With the organization of co-operatives the rear- 
rangement of land was briskly carried on. 


Since the December (1955) Plenum of the C.C. 
of the Party laid stress on this matter, the advanced 
co-operatives, under the guidance of the state, have 
been carrying out in a planned way the work of land 
construction and rearrangement. However, it is still 
in its infancy. It is, therefore, necessary to plan and 
organize the work of this kind on a wide scale. 
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It is an important task of great significance not 
only for the reasonable utilization of land, but also 
for mechanization of agriculture. 
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V. CONCLUSION 


The historic Third Congress of the Workers’ Party 
of Korea set it as one of the most important tasks in 
the period of the First Five-Year Plan to complete 
co-operativizaltion of agriculture. The completion olf 
agricultural co-operativization in the First Five-Year 
Plan period cannot be considered apart from the lay- 
ing of foundations for industrialization. Indeed, it is 
an integral part of the general line with regard to 
economic construction in the transition period. 


The rapid development of agricultural co-opera- 
tive movement signifies the law-governed process in 
accordance with the rapid progress of industry. 


As of the end of December 1957, 95.6 per cent of 
individual peasants were embraced in the co-opera- 
tives. Thus agricultural co-operativization in our 
country is nearing completion. 

At present, individual peasants account for less 
than five per cent. To this belong the peasants who 
live in scatter in the remote mountain area, or the 
relatively well-to-do farmers who are not yet inclined 
to join the co-ops. 

Such being the case, necessary measures should 
be taken in the mountain areas to follow the line of 
production and establish labour organization in com- 
formity with the climatic and geographical conditions 
peculiar to the given locality. On the other hand, 
necessary steps should be taken to strengthen steadily 
ideological education of the well-to-do peasants, so 
as to lead them along the road to the co-ops. 

In relation to the task of completing agriculiural 
co-operativization special mention should be made of 
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rich farmers. Marxism-Leninism teaches that the 
liquidation of rich-peasant economy is the inevitable 
concomitant of agricultural co-operativization. But 
how to deal with rich farmers is largely dependent 
upon the peculiarities of the given country which is 
building socialism. 

The proportion of rich farmers in our farm villages 
after the war was insignificant — only 0.6 per cent. 
In face of the rapid growth of agricultural co-opera- 
tives, they came to realize that they could no longer 
live in the old style. Some have joined the co-ops of 
their own will. Their proclivity for exploitation was 
curbed. And they are remoulding themselves into 
honest socialist labourers. 

In this way, necessary conditions are provided for 
the socialist transformation of rich-peasant economy 
by peaceful means, not by means of expropriation. The 
doors of co-ops are thrown open to the rich peasants 
who are willing to give up their exploiting practice 
and to work conscientiously. 

As far as the people who hesitate or are reluctant 
lo join co-eps are concerned, no efforts should be 
spared for remoulding their ideology. On the con- 
trary, the hostile elements who attempt to destroy or 
disorganize the co-ops must be brought under 
restraint. Thus the rich farmers will be liquidated 
from tarm villages, and the way is paved for com- 
pleting the socialist transformation of agriculture. 

Marxism-Leninism teaches that the socialist trans- 
formation of agriculture cannot be always conducted 
in the peaceful atmosphere, but in the midst of acute 
class struggle with the enemies within and without. 
Particularly under the condition that the U.S. im- 
nerialists and the traitorous Syngman Rhee clique 
stop at nothing to destroy the revoiutionary demo- 
cratic base in the northern part of the country, a high 
degree of revolutionary vigilance must be kept up, 
with a view to bringing co-operativization into a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

It is one of the most important tasks before the 
Party, the government and the co-ops to enhance the 


level of co-op members’ socialist ideology; to strength- 
en further the co-ops organizationally and economi- 
cally; promptly to expose and do away with those 
elements who attempt to disorganize the co-ops from 
within and without or trap individual peasants by 
this or that means and instil reactionary ideas into 
them. 

The Third Congress of the Workers’ Party of Ko- 
rea made it clear that “the socialist transformation of 
agriculture means not only the reform of economic 
forms but also technical reconstruction in agricultural 
production and the remoulding of old ideas incidental 
to millions of peasants.” 

At the present moment the reform of economic 
forms has gone ahead of technical reconstruction in 
the co-operative movement. This exerts some effects 
on ideological remoulding. In view of this fact, we 
must wage a more stubborn struggle for the active 
introduction of new technique along with the reform 
of economic forms and for the enhancement of the 
socialist ideological level of the peasants. 

The preconditions for this purpose are being creat- 
ed. It is only too evident that the laying of founda- 
tions for industrialization on the basis of priority 
development of heavy industry will give a great im- 
petus to technical reconstruction in rural villages and 
to ideological remoulding of peasants. 

Presenting major tasks of completing agricultural 
co-operativization in the period of the First Five-Year 
Plan at the Third Congress of the Workers’ Party of 
Korea, Premier Kim I] Sung referred to the prospects 
of agricultural cooperativization: 


“If the policy of an overall agricultural coopera- 
tivization — the basic line of our Party in relation 
to agriculture — is translated into reality, socialism 
in the countryside will be bound to win victory; in 
the countryside there will be an upsurge in produc- 
tion and flowering of culture.” 

With the year 1957 as a decisive turning-point, a 
new phase has been opened for agricultural upswing- 
ing and cultural flowering. 
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During the First Five-Year Plan annual grain out- 
put will be over 3,760,000 tons; industrial crcps in- 
cluding cotton and flax and live-stock breeding will 
make all-round development at a fasier tempo; the 
acreage of fruit-growing will be expanded to 100,000 
hectares, and mulberry fields to 55,000 hectares; 
200,000 modern houses will be built in the couniry- 
side. In this way unprecedentedly wide horizons are 
open for our countryside. 

Agricultural co-ops, with the help of the guidance 
groups which were organized on a national scale in 
July, 1957, drew up a five-year plan for agricultural 
development. They set about their work cn the basis 
of a long-range plan. 

Large scale irrigation projects of Kiyang and 
Uhjidon, which may be comparable in scale to the 
Pyongnam Irrigation Project, have been undertaken 
with the state funds. Now their construction is going 
on full blast. In addition, agriculiural co-ops set out, 
with their own labour and funds, to build on a wide 
scale medium and small irrigation works and river- 
dykes. 

Thus, the question as to rain-dependent fields will 
be solved in the near future. 

The vast plan for expanding orchards to 100,000 
hectares during the First Five-Year Plan is success- 
fully being carried out. Aiready at the end of 1997 
the reclaimed acreage amounted to 40,000 hectares. 

The construction cf 200,009 modern farm houses 
is under way on standard designs in full considera- 
tion of climate and cusicms of ihe given localities. 
To do so, they are making wide use of maierials pro- 
duced in the local districts, in addition to the supplies 
from the state. 

Many co-operatives have crganized special work 
teams for construction. Our rural villages are spring- 
ing up from the ruins; they are taking on quite a new 
look. In this course cultural revolution is proceeding 
apace. 

In conclusion, the co-ops today are going along 
the path to prosperity and happiness. Along with so- 
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cialist industrialization this path leads to the further 
consolidation of the revolutionary democratic base in 
the northern part of the country, to the stepping up 
of the struggle of the South Korean peasants for 
liberation from merciless expropriation and exploita- 
tion under the occupation of the U.S. imperialist ag- 
eressors, and finally to the attainment of the histori- 
cal task — the peaceful unification and independence 
of the country. 
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